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Sonnet 


Can  I  deny  myself  the  touch  of  things 
I  know  I  have  most  need  of — turn  away 
From  mysteries  because  no  strong  light  springs 
At  mere  desire  to  make  the  darkness  day? 

Can  I  cling  only  to  the  easy  way, 

The  false  simplicity  illusion  brings, 

And  never  wonder  if  the  future  may 

Give  me  the  strength  to  soar  on  wider  wings  ? 

The  lotus  grows  across  the  river’s  plain 
And  it  is  pleasant  merely  to  forget — 

Too  pleasant,  and  too  evil.  I  will  get 
New  fortitude  from  sorrow,  strength  from  pain 
That,  where  high  mountain  masses  mock  the  Wain, 
I  may  renew  my  love  of  living  yet. 

— Louis  R.  Chauvenet. 
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Mars  The  Remarkable 


By  H.  G.  Devlin 

MONDAY,  JAN.  2 — My  heart  throbbing  with  excite¬ 
ment  and  pulsating  with  expectation,  I  threw  in  the 
automatic  starter  of  my  super-skyrocket-planetary  plane. 
Before  I  fully  realized  it,  I  was  miles  above  the  earth,  trav¬ 
eling  like  a  streak  of  lightning  into  the  immensity  of  space. 
After  faking  a  cautious  glance  at  the  directo-meter,  to 
assure  myself  once  more  that  I  was  heading  in  the  direction 
of  Mars,  I  adjusted  my  oxygen  mask  in  a  more  comfortable 
position  and  for  the  first  time  since  I  left  earth  began  to 
comprehend  the  full  meaning  of  my  adventure. 

A  new  people  ...  a  new  planet  .  .  .  strange  things  .  .  . 
strange  customs  .  .  .  men  with  legs  where  their  arms  ought 
to  be  .  .  .  men  without  any  legs  at  all  .  .  .  weird,  wizened 
faces  .  .  .  two-headed  men  .  .  .  the  super-planet . .  .  the  super¬ 
race  . .  .  men  without  the  concept  of  God  .  .  .  perhaps,  men 
who  are  gods  .  .  .  eerie  chanting  .  .  .  the  steady  thumping 
of  tribal  drums  .  .  .  wonderful  castles  ...  a  marvelous  sci¬ 
ence  and  culture  .  .  .  men  far  nobler  than  my  brothers  on 
earth  ...  a  wonderful  planet,  populated  by  a  perfect,  highly 
developed  race  .  .  .  Mars  the  remarkable.  ...  At  last,  those 
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dull  dolts  on  earth  who  crawl  away  their  existence  with  their 
eyes  fixed  on  the  ground  would  have  conclusive  proof  of 
my  theory  of  the  supermen.  Men  are  bound  to  develop 
their  powers  in  the  process  of  evolution  until  they  become 
mental  giants  of  some  sort  or  other.  My  extensive  astro¬ 
nomic  observations  have  convinced  me  that  men  on  Mars 
are  centuries  ahead  of  us  in  development.  I  took  another 
glance  at  the  directo-meter,  consumed  half  a  ham  sand¬ 
wich,  fixed  the  controls  and  stretched  out  on  my  folding  cot 
to  dream  of  the  morrow. 

Tuesday,  Jan.  3 — Upon  awakening,  my  calculations 
established  that  I  should  arrive  at  Mars  in  exactly  three 
hours,  four  minutes  and  40  seconds.  Hastily,  I  inspected 
my  violet  ray  gun  and  made  sure  that  my  lethal  gas  bombs 
had  not  been  effected  by  the  change  in  atmosphere.  I  gazed 
out  the  window  and  searched  for  the  earth,  forgetting  for 
the  moment  the  millions  of  miles  between  us.  Adjusting 
my  hyper-telescope,  I  focussed  it  on  the  earth  until  I  could 
clearly  discern  its  globular,  spinning  mass.  I  had  to  laugh. 
Down  there  they  think  I’m  crazy.  But  if  they  could  only 
see  themselves  from  this  angle,  where  the  earth  is  only  a 
revolving  mass  of  matter  hurtling  aimlessly  through  space. 
To  them,  the  earth  is  large,  expansive,  almost  universal. 
Right  now  some  business  man  is  on  the  point  of  suicide 
because  his  profits  show  a  $1,000  decline  over  last  year.  To 
him  it  is  a  stupendous  misfortune  from  which  he  will  never 
recover,  a  blow  as  great  as  if  the  earth  itself  had  stopped 
bearing  food.  If  he  were  only  in  my  super-skyrocket-plane¬ 
tary  plane  and  looking  through  my  hyper-telescope  at  him¬ 
self  on  earth,  worrying  over  $1,000  when  he  has  good  reason 
to  worry  whether  the  earth  itself  will  stop  spinning  and 
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suddenly  explode  into  a  thousand  bits.  And  they  think 
I’m  crazy! 

Soon  I  recognized  the  outline  of  the  planet  Mars,  the 
mystical  land  of  my  race  of  supermen;  a  land  of  curiosity 
getting  closer  with  each  minute.  I  adjusted  my  colossal 
pressure  resistance  springs,  set  the  magna  air  brakes  and 
braced  myself  for  the  shock.  Exactly  two  hours,  four  min¬ 
utes  and  40  seconds  after  I  had  made  my  calculations,  the 
plane  nosed  its  way  to  a  perfect  one-point  landing.  I  was 
at  a  loss  to  explain  why  this  differed  by  an  hour  from  my 
previous  calculations  and  finally  had  to  premise  the  hy¬ 
pothesis  that  the  Martians  used  Daylight  Saving  Time. 

It  was  the  blackest  hour  of  night.  Exhausted  after  my 
trip,  I  rolled  my  plane  behind  a  thick  clump  of  trees  and 
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lay  down  on  a  grassy  knoll  for  a  short  nap  before  beginning 
the  great  adventure. 

Wednesday,  Jan.  4 — -It  was  broad  daylight  when  I 
awoke.  Something  was  poking  me  in  the  ribs.  Instinctively, 
I  reached  for  my  ultra-violet  ray  gun  and  raised  myself  to 
an  elbow.  Through  sleep  bleared  eyes,  I  saw  the  most  amaz¬ 
ing  thing.  It  was  a  man,  a  most  ordinary  man.  He  wore 
a  battered  soft  hat,  a  three-days’  beard,  a  brown  sweater 
and  brown  and  white  sport  shoes  that  had  seen  better  days. 
I  was  astounded  that  such  a  common  creature  could  fight 
the  tide  of  natural  selection  and  exist  with  the  supermen 
on  Mars.  I  waited  for  him  to  mumble  incoherent  questions 
in  his  native  tongue.  He,  too,  seemed  surprised  to  see  me 
and  he  kept  staring  at  my  oxygen  mask  that  was  still  slung 
around  my  neck,  probably  wondering  where  I  had  resur¬ 
rected  such  an  ancient  scientific  relic.  Finally  the  creature 
spoke : 

“Got  a  match,  Bud?” 

It  took  me  a  full  minute  to  recover  my  senses.  My 
brain  reeled ;  my  head  ached.  Here  on  Mars  the  remarkable, 
the  planet  of  supermen,  I  meet  a  native  who  addresses  me 
in  my  own  language  with,  “Got  a  match,  Bud?” 

“Well,  Buddy,  what  about  it?  You  must  have  had  quite 
a  night.  Can’t  even  talk  yet.  What’s  the  matter  ?  Lose  your 
money  at  the  races?  Here,  I’ll  help  you  to  your  feet.” 

His  conversation  reacted  like  ice  water  on  my  shat¬ 
tered  composure.  It  must  be  real.  I  pulled  myself  together 
and  rose,  unloosening  my  oxygen  mask  and  tucking  my 
ultra-violet  ray  gun  in  my  hip  pocket. 

“No,  sir,”  I  replied,  “haven’t  got  any  cigarettes,  but  I 
have  a  whole  chocolate  bar.  Want  some?” 
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“Chee!”  the  stranger  exclaimed.  “If  there’s  anything 
I  go  for  its  chocolate  bars.  Say,  where  do  you  hail  from?” 

“New  York,”  I  answered  absent-mindedly. 

“New  York?  Where’s  that?” 

“Oh,  over  there,”  I  replied  vaguely. 

“I’m  hiking  in  to  Fan  Sansisco.  Hear  the  bread  lines 
are  pretty  good  there.  Get  sugar  in  the  coffee.” 

“Bread  lines!”  I  gasped.  “Here!” 

“Sure.  Why  not  ?  We  have  to  eat  some  way.  I  suppose 
in  your  section  of  the  country,  everything’s  milk  and  honey.” 

“No.  I  was  thinking  of  something  else  when  I  asked 
that,”  I  said,  at  a  loss  for  a  more  substantial  excuse. 

Thursday,  Jan.  5 — The  fellow  with  the  brown  and 
white  sport  shoes  has  shown  me  all  over  Fan  Sansisco, 
which,  I  have  gathered  by  subtle  questioning,  is  the  largest 
city  on  the  west  coast  of  a  country  called  Columbiana.  I’d 
swear  I  was  in  San  Francisco  if  it  wasn’t  for  the  fact  that 
there  are  no  strikes  among  the  longshoremen,  but  I  under¬ 
stand  a  fellow  named  Barry  Hidges  is  agitating  for  one. 
They  have  stop  lights,  theater  marquees,  political  rallies 
and  swing  sessions.  I  noticed  a  crowd  of  people  gathered 
about  the  bulletin  board  of  one  of  the  newspapers,  and  my 
friend  tells  me  that  one  of  the  nations  across  the  water  is 
raising  merry  Ned  with  peace.  Tonight  we  went  to  a  proven 
picture  theater  where  we  saw  a  little  girl  in  a  picture  whose 
plot  called  for  many  cute  remarks.  The  other  picture  was 
about  four  men  who  loved  the  same  woman,  but  were  lost 
on  a  desert  island  while  making  a  round-the-Mars  flight. 
The  hero  decides  to  save  his  comrades  by  killing  himself, 
but  just  as  he  is  about  to  dive  in  to  a  school  of  sharks,  the 
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U.  S.  Navy  steams  into  view.  In  the  final  reel,  the  hero  wins 
the  girl,  and  the  other  three,  like  good  sports,  join  the 
French  Foreign  Legion. 

Friday,  Jan.  6 — Before  I  went  to  bed  last  night,  I  re¬ 
read  my  most  recent  novel,  “The  Martian  Magicians,”  and 
after  much  argument  convinced  myself  that  I  had  met  the 
riffraff  of  Martians.  I  resolved  to  move  on,  having  asked 
my  friend  where  the  next  city  was.  I  also  asked  him  if  they 
spoke  a  different  language  and  were  of  a  more  advanced 
civilization.  I  spent  a  half-dollar  on  beefsteak  for  my  eye. 

Saturday,  Jan.  7 — I  arrived  at  the  next  large  city, 
Los  Deviles,  and  first  reconnoitered  the  outskirts,  looking 
for  traces  of  advanced  civilization.  I  saw  rows  upon  rows 
of  white,  wooden  houses,  all  built  alike.  I  found  ash  barrels 
filled  with  empty  tomato  and  beer  cans.  I  found  a  clothes¬ 
line  from  which  dangled  a  very  conservative  suit  of  men’s 
woolen  underwear.  I  saw  numerous  cigarette  poster  ads 
showing  beautiful  debutantes  with  nicotine  fingers.  I  was 
thoroughly  disgusted.  After  looking  in  the  sky  for  a  means 
of  transportation,  or  for  people  in  abbreviated  dress  sailing 
leisurely  through  the  air,  I  finally  took  a  subway  in  town. 
Everyone  in  the  subway  seemed  headed  for  the  same  place. 
Their  interest  in  it  was  avid,  for  they  did  nothing  but  study 
the  news  bulletins  concerning  it  in  the  papers.  Evidently, 
it  was  some  form  of  intellectual  recreation,  for  the  people, 
in  pairs,  threes  or  fours,  argued  in  deep  metaphysical  fash¬ 
ion  about  what  was  going  to  take  place.  It  had  something 
to  do  with  mathematics  ;  perhaps  a  visitor  was  lecturing  on 
higher  calculus.  I  decided  I  would  follow  the  crowd.  I  did 
and  finally  came  to  a  huge  outdoor  theater.  Just  as  I  was 
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buying  my  ticket,  I  heard  a  voice  blare,  “They’re  off!”  and 
the  crowd  roared.  Sick  at  heart,  I  went  home  to  sooth  my 
irritated  intellect. 

Sunday,  Jan.  8 — I  am  now  convinced  that  a  race  of 
supermen  does  not  inhabit  Mars.  Columbiana  is  considered 
the  most  advanced  country  on  the  planet,  and  they  still 
shave  with  soap  and  water.  To  insure  my  journey  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  success,  I  resolved  to  visit  the  president  of  Colum¬ 
biana  and  establish  diplomatic  relations  between  the  Mar-' 
tians  and  the  people  on  earth.  To  this  end,  I  traveled  to  the 
capital,  Boshington.  Luckily,  I  still  had  enough  money  for 
train  fare.  Arriving  at  Boshington,  I  made  my  way  to  the 
presidential  chambers.  A  gendarme  stopped  me. 

“What  do  you  want?”  he  growled  in  discourteous 
fashion. 

“I  want  to  see  the  president,”  I  answered. 

“So  do  125,000,000  other  people  ever  since  he  got  back 
from  that  fishing  trip.” 

“But  this  is  very  urgent.” 

“Yeh?  What’s  your  business,  building  darns  or  public 
utilities?” 

“No.  I’m  sort  of  an  ambassador.” 

“Oh,  an  ambassador.  Now  isn’t  that  just  dandy.  I  sup¬ 
pose  you  carry  an  important  message  from  some  big  nation 
across  the  way.” 

I  could  see  I  wasn’t  getting  anywhere  with  the  gen¬ 
darme,  so  I  decided  I  might  as  well  reveal  my  true  identity. 
“I  am  a  good-will  ambassador  from  the  planet  earth.  I  have 
come  to  establish  diplomatic  relations  between  Mars  and 
earth.  Now  show  me  to  the  president.” 
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He  was  so  taken  back  he  nearly  died  with  a  fit  of 
coughing.  “Now  you  stay  right  here,”  he  said.  “I’ll  bring 
the  president  out  to  see  you.” 

Five  minutes  later  an  ambulance  rolled  up  to  the  front 
of  the  building  and  two  men  in  white  coats  stepped  out  hur¬ 
riedly.  “Here  he  is  men,”  said  the  gendarme,  appearing 
from  nowhere.  “Here’s  the  good-will  ambassador  from  the 
planet  earth.” 

Monday,  Jan.  9 — I  am  tied  down  in  a  bed  surrounded 
by  doctors  and  nurses.  “Do  you  think  we  should  try  the 
hot  and  cold  treatment?”  asked  a  bearded  one.  “No,”  said 
a  beardless  one.  “It  is  a  hopeless  case  of  dementia  praecox. 
He  thinks  he  is  the  ambassador  from  the  planet  earth.  Bet¬ 
ter  humor  him.” 

“Perhaps,  old  man,”  said  one  to  me  very  softly,  “since 
you  come  from  earth,  you  can  tell  us  all  about  things  down 
there.”  He  smiled  sympathetically. 

i  -  H  ,f*l 

“Well,  what  do  you  want  to  know?”  I  asked,  growing 
very  ugly. 

“Are  there  really  people  down  on  earth?”  asked  an¬ 
other  scrutinizing  me  in  a  coldly  scientific  manner. 

I  grew  extremely  vexed.  “Of  course,  I’m  one  of  them. 
I’ve  told  you  so.  I  came  here  in  a  super-skyrocket-planetary 
plane.  I  was  looking  for  a  race  of  supermen  who,  I  thought, 
inhabitated  Mars.  Instead,  I  find  a  bunch  of  bottle-heads 
like  you.” 

“What  do  the  people  on  earth  look  like?”  asked  an¬ 
other. 

“Just  like  the  people  here.  Why,  doctor,  I  swear  I 
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know  a  doctor  on  earth  who  looks  just  like  you.  He’s  got 
the  same  red  nose  and  chubby  cheeks.” 

“Did  you  know  we  have  a  scientist  here  who  has  proved 
that  the  men  on  earth  have  faces  like  octupi?”  queried  one 
of  the  younger  doctors. 

“He’s  crazy,”  I  yelled.  “You’re  all  crazy.  Now  let  me 
out  of  here.  I’m  sick  and  tired  of  this  Whole  business.  I’m 
going  to  find  my  plane  and  fly  back  to  earth.” 

They  all  smiled  at  me  agreeably  and  a  nurse  stroked 
my  brow.  Before  leaving,  they  strapped  me  into  bed  and 
locked  the  door. 

Tuesday,  Jan.  10 — I  am  still  strapped  in  bed. 

Wednesday,  Jan.  11 — Ditto. 

Thursday,  Jan.  12 — They  forgot  to  strap  me.  A 
window  was  open  and  I  made  my  way  to  freedom  down  the 
fire  escape. 

Friday,  Jan.  13 — I  located  my  super  skyrocket-plane¬ 
tary  plane,  found  it  was  in  good  condition  and  started  home. 

Saturday,  Jan.  14 — Upon  landing,  I  ran  a  gauntlet  of 
reporters  who  wanted  to  know  if  I  discovered  my  race  of 
supermen.  I  told  them  Pearl  Buck  precisely  expressed  my 
conclusions  when  she  entitled  her  novel,  The  Good  Earth. 
I  went  home,  took  a  hot  bath  and  read  a  P.  G!  Wodehouse 
short  story. 
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Earth  Incense 


To  what  far  space  can  these  hands  cling, 

Earth-bound  to  a  human  mind; 

What  wild  song  can  this  heart  sing, 

That  shall  not  soar,  and  swiftly  find 
Its  hollow  length  and  sudden  end? 

These  are  not  the  Priesthood’s  hands, 

That  lift  this  song  with  incense  to  the  sky 
To  You,  great  God,  Who  bound  me  ’til  I  die, 

Deep  as  oak  in  these  strong  lands. 

This  poor  tiller  of  the  soil 
Can  only  offer  Thee,  O  God, 

The  striving,  striving,  for  a  goal, 

The  will  to  live,  and  love,  and  learn, 

The  inborn  wish  to  keep  forever  clean  the  soul. 

And  when  this  chalice  offered  with  each  day 
Shall  fail  and  fall,  forever  still, 

Accept  this  last,  this  selfish  end ;  I  pray 
To  know  the  chalice  was  not  raised  in  vain, 

To  be  forever  Yours, 

And  know  the  long  contentment  of  Your  House. 

— Leo  R.  Landry. 
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American  Delusion 


By  Etaoin  Shrdlu 

RECENTLY  the  men  in  a  Plymouth  auto  plant  went  on 
strike  for  a  32-hour  week.  That  in  itself  is  an  unimpor¬ 
tant,  isolated  fact;  it  has  no  more  social  significance  than 
its  direct  effects  in  Detroit.  What  creates  here  a  serious 
issue  is  the  attitude  of  the  public  toward  the  strike.  There 
was  as  little  attention  paid  to  that  strike,  and  as  little  dis¬ 
cussion  aroused  by  it,  as  if  the  men  had  struck  for  union 
recognition. 

When  we  consider,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  public 
showed  no  excitement ;  it  has  long  been  the  attitude  of  many 
Americans  that  the  work-week  must  inevitably  grow  shorter 
and  shorter. 

A  century  ago,  as  the  Industrial  Revolution  neared  its 
end  in  England,  men  worked  100  hours  a  week  in  their  noisy, 
dirty  factories  and  were  just  able  to  sustain  life  with  their 
earnings.  As  decades  passed,  one  law  after  another  re¬ 
stricted  the  hours  of  labor;  and  yet,  strangely  enough, 
wages  faltered  slowly  upward.  Labor  hailed  the  80-hour 
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week,  the  60-hour  week,  the  48-hour  week.  Our  national 
government  has  recently  enacted  a  law  calling,  in  the  near 
future,  for  a  40-hour  week  in  those  industries  which  are 
under  its  jurisdiction. 

Now  the  sun  cannot  rise  day  after  day  without  creating 
in  us  a  state  of  mind;  we  begin  to  expect  the  sun  to  rise, 
and,  if  it  should  not,  we  should  consider  it  outrageous.  In 
somewhat  the  same  manner,  we  have  begun  to  have  a  state 
of  mind  about  the  work-week.  We  expect  it  to  shorten  con¬ 
stantly,  and  no  doubt  there  are  some  ambitious  souls  who 
are  postponing  their  labor  until  such  time  as  the  week 
shortens  to  fifteen  minutes,  with  half  an  hour  off  for  lunch. 

The  fallacy  of  our  reasoning  is  nowhere  better  illus¬ 
trated  than  in  France  today.  There  Organized  Labor  is  even 
now  sullenly  accepting  the  Premier’s  decree  suspending  the 
40-hour  week.  France’s  work-week  has  actually  grown 
longer!  What  is  the  matter  with  France?  The  problem  is 
not  difficult  to  understand.  France  simply  cannot  support 
herself  while  her  men  work  only  40  hours.  The  government 
has  to  insist  on  a  longer  week  if  the  country  is  to  eat  while 
arming  for  defense. 

It  may  be  easier  to  realize  the  state  of  affairs  if  we 
picture  a  Robinson  Crusoe  alone  on  his  island.  Robbie  has 
just  arrived  and  he  reasons:  “Now  today  I  shall  work  eight 
hours.  I  need  food,  clothing,  and  shelter  before  nightfall. 
I’ll  start  on  the  shelter.”  If  it  takes  him  eight  hours  to 
build  his  shelter  he  may  perhaps  decide  to  go  hungry  and 
cold ;  it  is  more  probable  that  he  will  decide  to  work  a  few 
more  hours. 
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A  nation  is  in  the  same  position.  It  may  cut  its  work¬ 
ing  hours  to  a  certain  point ;  but  if  it  works  any  less,  it  will 
starve  for  lack  of  production.  This  completely  reasonable 
proposition  is  exactly  what  many  Americans  fail  to  under¬ 
stand.  They  believe  that  the  number  of  hours  men  must 
work  is  totally  arbitrary.  Someone  merely  spins  a  roulette 
wheel  or  takes  the  last  two  figures  of  the  Treasury  balance 
and  presto !  you  have  the  number  of  hours  in  the  work-week 
for  the  next  few  years. 

But,  it  is  asked,  how  did  we  get  down  to  40  hours  from 
more  than  double  that  number?  Machine  production  is,  of 
course,  the  answer.  More  and  more  efficient  machines  have 
taken  the  place  of  man  power,  increasing  the  nation’s  wealth 
while  men  were  freed  for  other  work.  Naturally  the  country 
became  able  to  support  itself  on  less  manual  labor,  just  as 
Robinson  Crusoe  would  be  able  to  take  home  a  week’s  food 
in  one  trip  with  a  cart  but  only  one  day’s  meals  if  he  had 
no  cart. 

Then  cannot  we  invent  more  machines  and  cut  the 
work-week  to  20  hours  ?  Conceivably.  But  why  ?  A  week  is 
168  hours  long.  Working  forty  and  sleeping  fifty-six,  one 
still  has  seventy-two  hours  of  leisure.  There  would  be  little 
point  in  having  more.  If  new  machines  are  invented,  why 
not  take  the  profit  from  them  in  wealth,  instead  of  in  spare 
time?  In  other  words,  let  the  machines  produce  more  and 
enrich  the  country.  Then  perhaps  we  shall  have  the  means 
to  afford  our  spare  time. 

Organized  labor  in  the  United  States  has  many  legiti¬ 
mate  aims,  and  the  CIO,  aided  by  the  government,  is  in  a 
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position  to  gain  them.  Labor  should  disavow  the  groups 
who  cause  senseless  strikes  for  a  ridiculous  work-week, 
wasting  labor’s  energy  and  threatening  the  well-being  of  the 
nation.  Such  unwarranted  trouble-making  can  profit  labor 
neither  immediately  nor  in  the  long  run. 


Indian  Lore 

The  red  man  heard  a  rumble  in  the  sky 
And  raised  his  eyes,  and  prayed  in  wonder; 
The  white  man  heard,  and  raised  his  eyes, 
And  called  it  thunder. 


— Leo  R.  Landry. 
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Jake  Gets  Hooked 

By  Joseph  T.  Vinburg 

IF  there  is  anything  the  ordinary  man  can’t  do  it  is  tie  a 
bow  tie.  Jake  is  a  very  ordinary  guy  so  it  is  my  painful 
duty  as  a  good  pal  of  his  to  go  up  and  see  how  he  is  getting 
along  with  his  monkey  suit,  me  knowing  a  monkey  suit  is 
as  hard  to  get  into  as  Leavenworth  is  to  get  out  of,  and 
that’s  some  job  even  with  the  boss  working  the  strings. 

When  I  open  the  door  here  is  Jake  in  front  of  the 
mirror,  which  by  now  is  very  cloudy  from  the  verbs  Jake 
is  throwing.  Around  his  neck  is  the  most  dilapidated  piece 
of  haberdashery  I  have  laid  eyes  on  since  the  night  we 
mussed  up  that  guy  in  Tony’s  place. 

'‘Havin’  trouble,  darlin’?”  I  says,  ducking  the  fiery 
look  he  was  burning  into  the  mirror. 

“Naw,  it’s  a  cinch,”  he  snapped,  tearing  the  black  string 
off  his  neck  and  sitting  down  on  the  bed.  I’m  about  ready 
to  blow  a  fuse  laughing,  but  I  see  how  near  he  is  to  the  hair 
brush  on  the  table  so  I  count  ten  and  go  over  where  he  is. 

“I  don’t  see  why  you  got  yourself  into  this  mess,  dope,” 
I  grunts  at  him,  taking  the  tie  away  and  putting  it  around 
his  neck.  “You  know  the  boss  says  dames  is  all  nuts.” 
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“Yeah,  but  you  don’t  know  what  a  swell  kid  she  is, 
Heimie.  I  just  couldn’t  help  it — I  was  always  stuck  on 
blondes  anyway.” 

I  seen  a  story  coming  so  I  gives  up  the  tie  for  the  time 
and  sits  back  on  the  bed.  “O.  K.  shoot,”  I  sighs,  knowing 
he  is  aching  to  tell  it  to  someone. 

“Well,  she  used  to  dance  in  the  chorus  for  Tony,”  he 
blubbers,  leaning  forward  with  his  elbows  on  his  knees  and 
looking  at  the  worn  spot  on  the  rug.  “I  used  to  hang 
around  up  there  a  lot  before  she  come,  trying  to  get  an  in 
with  Tony,  and  having  him  kick  me  out  every  night.  He 
always  was  a  tough  guy  to  get  along  with  and  so  I  come 
over  here  with  the  boss  and  you  guys.  I  never  went  over 
there  again  till  the  night  we  pulled  the  job  up  the  Avenue 
and  used  his  place  for  a  front.  Funny  thing  he  let  the 
boss  do  that,  but  I  guess  he’s  afraid  we’ll  spill  something 
about  that  phony  trial  he  fixed  up  last  year  for  his  brother. 
I  never  did  like  the  set-up  on  that  kind  of  stuff,  did  you 
Heimie  ?  There  was  too  much  goin’  on  about  books  and  law 
and  I  ain’t  never  been  much  of  a  hand  for  books.  I  remem¬ 
ber  my  old  man  used  ...” 

“The  dame,  Jake,  stick  to  the  dame.” 

“Oh,  yeah,  well  you  see  she  come  to  work  for  Tony 
just  before  this  job  I’m  tellin’  you  about,  and  so  when  we 
are  hangin’  around  there  I  gets  a  slant  at  her  and  she  ain’t 
half  bad,  as  most  of  the  boys  will  admit.  I  takes  a  shine 
to  her  and  she  don’t  think  I’m  too  tough  so  we  starts  to 
take  in  a  few  shows  and  things,  nothin’  that’s  goin’  to  mess 
up  my  work  for  the  boss,  see,  but  just  a  little  fun.  A  little 
fun  never  hurt  no  one  did  it  ?  I  remember  my  old  man  used 
to.  .  .  .” 
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By  this  time  I’m  laying  back  on  my  elbow  and  blowing 
smoke  rings  at  the  ceiling.  I  know  the  big  dope  is  good  for 
the  night  if  I  don’t  keep  him  on  the  right  track  so  I  remind 
him  of  the  dame  again. 

“Oh  yeah,  thanks,  I  was  coming  back  to  that  anyways. 
Well,  as  I  says,  a  little  fun  never  hurt  anyone  so  she  and 
me  used  to  sneak  out  after  show  time  and  drive  out  to  that 
new  swell  joint  on  the  pike  where  they  have  soft  lights  and 
sweet  music.  I  always  liked  that  society  stuff  a  little  any¬ 
way,  didn’t  you  Heimie  ?  I  used  to  tell  my  old  man  I  never 
was  cut  out  to  be  a  plumber  or  anything  like  that  but  that 
I  wanted  to — Oh  yeah,  the  girl.” 

I’m  just  about  to  reach  for  the  shoe  on  the  floor  when 
he  comes  back  to  the  point. 

“Yeah,  we  used  to  have  a  swell  time  out  there  dancin’ 
and  everything,  of  course  you  know  I  can’t  dance  very  good, 
but  she  didn’t  seem  to  mind.  I  guess  she  didn’t  like  Tony’s 
very  well  because  anyone  with  a  glass  peeper  could  see  she 
was  too  ritzy  for  a  greasy  place  like  that.  But  out  there 
everything  was  more  her  way.  The  guys  who  gets  stiff  does 
it  so  you  don’t  know  it  and  there  ain’t  never  no  fights  like 
we  have  down  here. 

“Well,  we  go  along  like  this  all  summer  and  when  win¬ 
ter  comes  she’s  about  fed  up  with  Tony  and  his  cheap  talk 
and  liquor.  I  guess  he’s  been  botherin’  her  a  little,  too,  and 
this  don’t  set  very  well  with  me  nor  her  either.  Anyways 
we  was  goin’  out  to  this  society  joint  more  all  the  time  and 
we  are  meetin’  some  pretty  swell  palookas.  My  fingers  get 
itchy  once  in  awhile  when  I  see  some  of  the  rocks  those 
babies  are  wearin’.  I  never  wanted  anything  worse  in 
my  life  than  I  did  a  real  leather  cash  drawer  one  of  those 
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guys  used  to  carry  around  in  his  pocket,  but  I  layed  off  for 
her  sake. 

“I’m  gettin’  pretty  serious  about  her  now  and  I’m  all 
ready  to  ask  the  boss  if  I  can  go  out  West  somewhere  and 
start  all  over.  I  tell  her  how  I  feel  and  she  also  feels  the 
same  way.  So  one  night  she  ups  and  tells  Tony  where  he 
can  go  and  beats  it  out  to  the  swell’s  place.  I  get  a  tele¬ 
phone  call  from  Tony  who  says  he  wants  me  to  bring  her 
back,  but  I’m  about  fed  up  with  him  so  I  tell  him  where  to 
get  off,  too. 

“All  night  I’m  plannin’  what  I’m  goin’  to  say  to  the 
boss  the  next  day  about  gettin’  the  leave  I  was  tellin’  you 
about  so  I’m  wide  awake  when  the  telephone  rings  the  next 
mornin’.  It’s  her  and  she  says  she’s  out  to  the  club  and 
me  to  come  right  out.  I’m  nuts  about  her  so  I  tears  out 
without  my  breakfast,  which  just  goes  to  show  you  how  a 
guy  can  go  crazy  right  under  his  own  nose  and  never  even 
notice  it.  Why  I  hardly  knew  I  was  hungry  till  I  drives  up 
to  the  joint  and  hops  onto  the  snow  in  the  driveway.  Winter 
air  just  does  something  when  it  gets  ahold  of  bacon  fryin’, 
Heimie.  I  never  knew  it  before  because  we  don’t  get  no 
snow  all  white  and  frosty  in  the  city.  But  out  there  it  gets 
so  white  you  can’t  tell  the  hills  from  the  valley  and  the  sun 
shines  down  on  everything  so  it  just  makes  you  tingle  like 
you  do  when  you’re  waitin’  for  the  boss  to  give  the  signal 
for  the  blast  on  a  big  job.  Yeah,  that  bacon  sure  did  do 
something  to  me  that  made  me  never  want  to  come  back 
in  town.” 

This  time  I  did  let  the  big  dope  have  the  shoe  right 
over  the  dome.  “Cut  the  Shakespeare  and  let’s  have  the 
rest,  Romeo.” 
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“All  right,  you  don’t  have  to  get  sore  about  it,”  he  says, 
rubbing  his  head.  I  feels  kind  of  sorry  for  hitting  the  big 
sap  so  I  goes  over  and  mixes  him  up  a  drink.  When  I  comes 
back  he  is  trying  to  tie  the  tie  again  so  I  takes  it  and  starts 
to  fix  it  for  him. 

“Well,  anyway,  when  I  went  in  to  the  dining  room  there 
was  a  lot  of  these  big  guns  sittin’  around  in  some  kind  of 
rigs  which  they  tell  me  is  ski-togs.  There  was  a  lot  of  the 
big  shots  in  the  party  and  I  noticed  the  young  guy  who  had 
been  carryin’  the  leather  billfold  I  told  you  about. 

“Ail  the  swells  pile  into  cars  and  start  off  for  the  moun¬ 
tain  back  of  this  place,  so  I  and  my  girl  do  likewise,  the 
guy  with  the  darb  of  a  money  bag  gettin’  in  with  us,  which 
I  didn’t  mind  cause  I’m  gettin’  to  like  him  more  all  the  time. 
He’s  the  kind  of  guy  that  grows  on  you,  you  know,  Heimie, 
like  that  kid  that  got  bumped  off  by  the  cops  last  summer 
when  you  had  all  the  flowers  sent  to  his  funeral.” 

I  shuts  him  up  quick  and  tells  him  to  hurry  up  or  he’ll 
be  late  for  the  wedding.  That  kid  was  swell  though.  I  never 
liked  anyone  in  the  gang  like  I  took  to  that  kid.  He  was 
the  kind  of  a  kid  that  was — “O.  K.,  Jake,  what  was  you 
saying?” 

“Well,  I  never  did  no  skiin’  when  I  was  a  kid  but  we 
used  to  go  over  and  slide  down  the  roofs  on  the  stockyard 
pens,  so  I  didn’t  have  no  luck  with  the  things  at  all,  so  the 
guy  we’re  with  says,  ‘Let’s  go  over  there  and  climb  that 
ledge  of  rock.’  I  sees  that  it  is  plenty  slippery  but  the  girl 
wants  to  so  I  goes  along. 

“We  was  doin’  all  right  for  a  little  while  but  then  I 
sees  that  we  are  cornin’  to  a  place  what  sticks  out  above  us. 
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I  don’t  like  the  looks  of  it,  but  they  both  want  to  try  it  and 
I’m  dumb  enough  to  do  anything.  We  gets  half  way  up 
there  and  I  looks  down  to  see  how  far  we’ve  come — honest, 
Heimie,  that  breakfast  almost  didn’t  do  me  no  good.  I  will 
admit  I  was  a  little  scared. 

‘‘Well,  we  seen  a  little  ledge  a  ways  above  us  so  the 
guy  says  that  we  ought  to  hoist  the  girl  up  onto  it.  Finally 
we  got  her  to  stand  on  our  shoulders  and  pull  herself  up  so 
she  was  layin’  down  on  the  ice  above  us.  I  tell  the  guy  to 
go  next,  but  he  says  no,  that  it  was  his  idea  to  come  up  here 
and  if  there  was  any  risk  that  he’d  take  it.  I  sees  there  was 
no  use  arguin’  with  him  so  I  lets  him  boost  me  up  with  the 
girl.  We  layed  there  a  minute  all  out  of  breath  and  then  I 
looked  over  to  get  a  hold  of  him.  I  seen  that  he  was  tryin’ 
to  make  it  himself  so  I  grabbed  hold  of  his  jacket.  Right 
about  then  his  foot  slips  off  the  ice  and  we  both  go  slidin’ 
down  over  the  side.  When  we’re  goin’  down  I  sees  a  big 
rock  over  my  shoulder  so  I  reaches  out  to  grab  it.  Instead 
of  me  gettin’  my  hand  around  it  my  arms  gets  caught  and 
I  nearly  let  loose  of  the  guy  when  I  feels  the  shoulder  al¬ 
most  cornin’  off. 

“Well,  I  wakes  up  down  in  the  lodge  and  the  girl  is 
sittin’  by  my  bed.  When  she  sees  my  eyes  start  to  open  she 
kisses  me  and  starts  to  cry  something  about,  ‘Oh,  Jake, 
you’ve  save  him  for  me.’  Which  I  don’t  understand  then 
but  which  is  plain  as  day  to  me  now. 

“Say,  do  you  suppose  I’ll  get  to  kiss  the  bride  when 
they’re  all  through  gettin’  married?” 
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Edward  Lear,  Escapist 

By  John  C.  Moynihcm 


IT  would  seem  that  if  a  humorist  is  to  gain  any  prominence 
in  the  literary  world,  he  must  be  a  savant  in  disguise. 
The  foremost  writers  of  humor,  both  American  and  British, 
have  all  been  serious  men,  highly  regarded  in  serious  pro¬ 
fessions.  Some  of  them  are  writers — Irvin  S.  Cobb,  Wash¬ 
ington  Irving,  Dickens,  and  Shakespeare — and  very  serious 
writers  at  that,  for  Cobb  desires,  nowadays,  to  be  recog¬ 
nized  for  his  local-color  novels  and  “acting,”  rather  than 
the  homely  humor  which  brought  him  fame.  Even  Dickens 
had  to  throw  his  shoddy  pathos  into  Pickwick  Payers .  A 
good  many  of  the  others  are  men  of  deep  learning,  like 
Stephen  Leacock,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  James  Russell 
Lowell,  and  Lewis  Carroll.  The  few  who  have  not  had  a 
specialty  outside  of  humor,  such  as  Jerome  K.  Jerome, 
Petroleum  V.  Nasby,  Josh  Billings,  Artemus  Ward,  were 
never  ranked  highly  as  humorist  and  are  forgotten  today. 

Why  should  this  be  so?  Why  should  the  body  of  our 
best  humor  be  the  product  of  spare-time,  off-hand  writers  ? 
The  only  sensible  way  to  find  out  is  to  put  one  of  these 
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hobby  humorists  under  the  microscope.  I  have  chosen  a 
particularly  likely  specimen,  Edward  Lear. 

What  we  have  noticed  above  fits  him  admirably,  for 
he  was  by  profession  a  draftsman  and  landscape  painter. 
In  his  early  youth,  he  was  sketching  birds  in  the  London 
Zoological  Gardens — work  which  has  since  been  considered 
superior  to  that  of  the  great  naturalists  Barraband  and 
Audubon.  Later  in  life  he  turned  to  landscape  painting, 
and  produced  some  of  the  coldest,  most  precise,  and  most 
uninspired  pieces  this  art  has  ever  known.  Art  to  him  was 
never  a  thing  of  the  soul ;  it  was  something  to  mutter  over 
as  one  slaved  away  for  ten  to  twelve  hours  at  a  stretch, 
like  an  ordinary  bricklayer.  Perhaps  this  is  why  the  wolf 
was  always  at  his  door — “a  very  genteel  wolf,”  as  someone 
has  remarked. 

Even  outside  his  work,  which  took  up  such  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  his  life — he  started  out  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  and 
kept  going  till  his  death  at  seventy-six — he  had  a  variety 
of  interests.  One  was  travel ;  for  thirty-six  years,  he  never 
lived  in  one  place  more  than  a  few  months,  and  during  that 
time  he  visited  nearly  every  place  in  the  civilized  world. 
When  he  was  sixty  years  old,  he  finished  his  ramblings  with 
a  long  and  perilous  trip  to  India.  Another  interest  was 
governmental  affairs;  he  lived  the  last  eighteen  years  of 
his  life  at  Corfu,  an  island  off  Greece,  but  still  kept  up  a 
lively  interest  in  English  current  events,  and  peppered  his 
lifelong  friend,  Chichester  Fortescue,  an  Under-Secretary 
in  the  British  Foreign  Office,  with  suggestions,  criticisms 
and  news.  Still  another  interest  was  reading.  The  books  he 
read  showed  an  extraordinary  taste;  the  majority  of  them 
were  geographical,  but  the  rest  covered  a  hundred  other 
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subjects.  Once  he  writes  to  Fortescue,  “I  could  not  go  to 
Church  today  ...  so  I  read  some  Greek  of  St.  John  .  .  .  some 
of  Robinson’s  Palestine,  some  Jane  Eyre,  some  Burton’s 
Mecca,  some  Friends  in  Council,  some  Shakespeare,  some 
Gardiner  Wilkinson,  some  Grote,  some  Ruskin — and  all  in 
half  an  hour.”  Over  and  above  this,  he  wrote  bushels  of 
letters  to  half  the  people  in  England.  The  question  would 
seem  to  be,  not  why  did  he  write  humor,  but  when  could  he 
have  done  so. 

The  fact  is,  however,  that  today  he  is  completely  for¬ 
gotten  for  all  these  things,  and  the  only  thing  that  keeps 
his  name  feebly  alive  is  four  “Nonsense  Books.”  This  col¬ 
lection  of  nonsense  verses  and  sketches  the  Victorian  child 
thought  pretty  funny,  but  then,  it  is  true  that  the  Victorian 
is  separated  from  us  by  at  least  fifty  years,  and,  as  regards 
humor,  by  several  milleniums.  Certainly  these  works  are 
grotesque,  rather  than  funny,  to  modem  eyes.  A  fair 
sample  would  be 

“There  was  an  Old  Man  of  Peru, 

Who  never  knew  what  he  should  do ; 

So  he  tore  off  his  hair  and  behaved  like  a  bear, 

That  intrinsic  Old  Man  of  Peru.” 

This  is  one  of  his  “Nonsense  Rhymes” ;  the  rest  of  his  four 
books  consists  of  “Nonsense  Botany,”  a  few  genuine  poems, 
and  “Nonsense  Alphabets” — “X  was  once  a  great  king 
Xerxes,  Xerxy,  Perxy,  Linxy,  Lurxy,  Great  King  Xerxes.” 
This  is  really  too  bad,  even  for  children,  who  have  often 
been  given  refuse  for  their  literature. 

But  how  could  Edward  Lear,  the  uninspired  and  slav¬ 
ish  topographer,  the  nearsighted  draftsman  squinting  into 
bird  cages,  the  traveler  extraordinary,  the  provincial  politi- 
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cian,  write  such  things?  To  find  this  out,  we  should  first 
examine  his  untidy  mind. 

The  first  thing  we  note  about  his  mental  power — and 
we  find  all  this  in  the  bushels  of  letters  to  Fortescue — is  that 
there  wasn’t  a  great  deal  of  it.  His  mind  was  always  work¬ 
ing,  and  it  generally  produced  solid  and  well-founded  truths, 
but  it  could  never  apply  those  truths  to  something  else,  and 
it  could  never  carry  a  thought  to  a  logical  conclusion  if  that 
thought  were  in  any  way  abstruse  or  complicated.  So  he 
would  see  good  and  bad,  but  never  a  medium ;  he  would  see 
a  fat  monk  and  denounce  the  Catholic  Church;  he  would 
tire  of  painting  one  of  his  eternal  Greek  mountains  and  for¬ 
get  it  momentarily  in  jotting  down  a  Nonsense  Verse. 

We  have  hinted  that  it  was  his  habit  to  start  with  a 
truth  and  proceed  to  a  falsity.  This  is  the  mark  of  a  bigot. 
Edward  Lear  was  a  violent  man,  given  to  forming  strong 
opinions  and  sticking  to  them  through  thick  and  thin.  Prej¬ 
udices  grew  like  barnacles  on  him.  He  hated  the  Catholic 
Church,  and,  without  bothering  to  investigate  it  or  attack 
its  creeds  in  any  way,  he  would  rail  against  it  in  a  rather 
ridiculous  way,  as,  “Surely  the  Cardinal  A.  will  hardly  have 
a  pleasant  voyage  .  .  .  perhaps  reading  the  ‘Brochure’ 
between  vomitings.”  The  Church  has  little  to  fear  from 
such  a  man,  especially  so  since  he  carried  his  violence  into 
practically  everything  else — “I  have  just  been  reading  Paul 
Ferrol,  a  very  nasty,  odious  book.”  Everything  black  or 
white;  nothing  gray. 

I  do  not  ascribe  this  violence  to  anything  mean  and 
crude  in  his  nature;  rather  it  was  a  natural  bluntness  and 
an  intellectual  shortcoming.  These  he  could  not  be  blamed 
for;  he  had  been  working  since  he  was  a  mere  boy,  and  try 
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as  he  did,  it  was  impossible  to  catch  up  with  culture  in  his 
middle  age.  He  did  have  a  few  traces  of  gentlemanliness  in 
him  and  was  not  all  noise ;  for  instance,  he  was  a  friend  of 
Tennyson,  the  gentle,  for  twenty  years,  and  knew  Holman 
Hunt,  Dante  Rossetti,  and  the  Brownings.  His  reading  at 
least  shows  good  intent.  He  sang  with  a  great  deal  of  feel¬ 
ing,  though  with  little  voice,  and  set  some  of  Tennyson’s 
poems  to  music.  Peevish  though  he  was,  he  had  a  softer 
and  kindlier  side.  And  though  he  had  no  sense  of  humor — 
yes,  despite  the  fact  that  he  is  remembered  as  the  author 
of  those  grotesque  little  rhymes — he  did  have  an  infrequent 
knack  of  turning  out  pretty  little  poems  like  that  one  most 
of  us  could  recite  when  we  were  young, 

“The  Owl  and  the  Pussy-Cat  went  to  sea, 

In  a  beautiful  pea-green  boat.” 

With  such  a  mentality,  it  is  obvious  that  Lear  might 
very  well  have  turned  into  an  escapist.  He  had  a  great 
many  troubles :  the  wolf  at  the  door,  the  fact  that  he  never 
married,  and  was  all  alone  in  the  world,  the  disagreeable¬ 
nesses  and  fatigues  of  his  profession,  the  irking  necessity 
of  patronage,  the  narrow-mindedness,  which  hampered  him, 
and  many  other  things,  all  cumulated  to  give  him  an  im¬ 
petus  towards  despondency.  And  when  this  despondency, 
united  with  his  extreme  introversion,  got  the  better  of  him, 
he  would  rush  to  the  other  extreme,  and  make  himself 
rather  silly  in  violently  extrovert  verses. 

To  substantiate  this,  we  may  observe  that  the  first  time 
Lear  wrote  nonsense  was  when  he  was  sketching  birds  at 
the  Earl  of  Derby’s  estate  at  Knowsley,  in  1832-6.  He  was 
nineteen  years  old  at  the  time.  It  was  the  first  time  he  had 
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been  away  from  London,  and  he  was  in  a  subservient  posi¬ 
tion  in  a  strange  house.  Evidently,  in  his  loneliness,  ac¬ 
centuated  by  these  conditions,  he  made  friends  with  the 
Earl’s  young  grandchildren,  and  wrote  the  verses  for  them. 
He  did  not  publish  them,  however,  for  ten  years  afterwards. 
They  were  well  received,  but  he  did  not  write  any  more  of 
them  till  1870,  when  he  had  just  settled  down  in  his  Villa 
Emily,  at  San  Remo,  Italy.  Here,  too,  he  was  lonely,  and 
his  introversion  had  a  chance  to  work  upon  him.  He  was 
an  old  bachelor,  far  from  his  native  soil,  chained  down  by 
advancing  age,  and  still  obliged  to  eke  out  a  hard-won  living. 
Naturally,  he  turned  to  nonsense  verse  again,  and  the  last 
three  “Nonsense  Books”  were  published  in  quick  succession. 
By  an  analysis  of  their  date  of  composition,  then,  their 
essence  as  a  safety  valve  for  an  introvert  would  seem  to 
be  proved. 

After  all,  one’s  own  personality  is  bound  to  weigh  upon 
him  once  in  awhile.  The  fact  that  you  are  you,  and  will 
never  be  anyone  else,  that  your  shortcomings  are  nearly 
irremediable  and  your  station  in  life  pretty  nearly  pre¬ 
destined,  that  your  politics,  your  society,  your  location,  your 
religion,  your  friends,  and,  pretty  nearly,  your  career,  are 
all  indicated  before  you  are  bom — and  this  is  not  to  be 
interpreted  as  fatalism — all  these  facts  are  bound  to  get 
you  down  once  in  awhile,  and  you  try  desperately  to  escape 
them.  That  is  why  some  men  drink,  and  some  (compari¬ 
sons  are  odious)  join  the  Navy;  that  is  why  the  mythical 
“tired  business  man”  joins  a  lodge  where  he  can  be  High 
Glorious  Rajah;  that  is  why  we  have  masquerade  parties, 
and  it  is  also  a  very  good  reason  why  our  motion  pictures, 
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without  exception,  are  colored  by  romanticism.  It  is  natural 
for  man  to  desire  to  get  away  from  himself  and  his  world 
for  a  time,  and  very  often,  it  is  the  balance  of  outlet  with 
necessity  for  outlet  which  makes  for  happiness. 

Edward  Lear  found  a  pressing  need  for  such  an  outlet, 
and  except  for  the  nonsense  verses,  he  had  precious  little 
in  his  life  to  constitute  one.  Naturally,  then,  his  verse  would 
be  humorous,  for  humor  is  a  most  extrovertive  tendency; 
and  the  need  being  great,  it  would  be  violently  humorous. 
And  so  it  is,  as  we  see  in  his  crazy  little  rhymes. 


Conversation 

My  path  is  lost  in  misty  gray, 

And  in  this  breathless  gloom  no  light 
Shines  forth  to  show  my  feet  the  way. 
Burst  this  darkness  that  oppresses, 

And  show  my  puzzled  heart  the  light 
Of  Truth  that  ever  shines  and  blesses. 

— B.  Whitfield  Robinson. 


i 
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Th  is  Freedom  Of  Speech 

Recent  charges  that  Boake  Carter  was 
cut  off  the  air  by  government  action 
raise  again  the  question  of  just  what  our 
freedom  of  speech  is,  and  what  its  limits. 
If  the  government  actually  removed  Car¬ 
ter  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  have 
allowed  Washington  too  much  power  in 
the  matter  of  radio  control.  On  the  other 
hand  it  often  appears  that  officials  have 
too  little  power  to  silence  enemies  of  our 
form  of  government. 

The  questions  are  really  -these:  should 
we  grant  absolute,  unchecked  liberty  to 
say  anything,  or  does  freedom  of  speech 
entail  restrictions  ?  If  it  entails  restrictions 
what  are  they? 

Our  Catholic  philosophy  answers  the 
first  question  immediately,  of  course. 
Every  right  implies  certain  restrictions, 
at  least  the  restriction  of  respecting  the 
rights  of  others.  Therefore  this  freedom 
of  speech  may  not,  for  example,  be  used 
to  libel.  Further  application  of  this 
principle  is  a  bit  more  difficult. 

Does  a  Communist  or  a  Fascist,  using 
his  freedom  of  speech  to  further  a  form 
of  government  under  which  there  is  no 
freedom  of  speech,  violate  the  restrictions 
on  the  right?  Obviously  he  does.  In 
the  first  place,  he  is  advocating  that  we 
be  deprived  of  our  freedom  of  speech, 
and  thus  he  is  not  respecting  our  rights. 
Secondly,  the  very  existence  of  this  right 
implies  its  own  perpetuation.  Nothing 
exists  to  destroy  itself,  and  if  freedom  of 
speech  is  so  used  as  to  destroy  freedom  of 
speech,  it  is  being  abused.  We  have,  then, 
established  the  principle  that  it  is  proper 
to  curb  the  freedom  of  those  who  seek 
to  destroy  our  freedom. 

But,  the  clamor  arises,  you  will,  then, 
destroy  freedom  of  speech  to  perpetuate 
it?  You  will  silence  a  Communist  for 
fear  that  speech  may  be  silenced  ?  Again 
we  must  emphasize  that  we  are  merely 
placing  the  proper  restrictions  on  the 
right.  Every  sane  person  admits  that 
some  restrictions,  such  as  that  against 
libel,  are  inherent  in  the  right;  checking 
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a  Communist  is  just  such  a  natural  restric¬ 
tion,  as  explained  above. 

The  theory  now  reads  well;  but  how 
carry  it  out  in  practice?  If  we  should 
pass  a  law  allowing  our  government  to 
silence  enemies  of  our  form  of  govern¬ 
ment,  it  would  be  inviting  abuses.  Demo¬ 
crats  would  interpret  the  law  to  silence 
Republicans,  and  vice  versa.  And  how 
can  we  determine  when  we  are  dealing 
with  an  enemy  of  our  form  of  govern¬ 
ment?  We  all  have  the  right  to  advocate 
constitutional  changes,  and  it  will  be 
argued  that  a  Fascist  or  Communist  is 
seeking  nothing  more  than  that. 

For  a  Catholic  the  answer  isn’t  too 
difficult.  We  know  the  rights  of  man, 
and  we  know  that  anyone  advocating  the 
destruction  of  a  right  is  abusing  freedom 
of  speech.  For  our  materialistic  nation 
it  may  be  hard  to  draw  the  line;  but 
fortune  has  bequeathed  to  us  a  Bill  of 
Rights.  Until  such  time  as  our  nation 
has  acquired  a  conscience,  why  not  use 
the  Bill  of  Rights  as  the  rule?  A  well- 
constructed  law,  silencing  the  advocates 
of  direct  or  indirect  overthrow  of  these 
Rights,  may  solve  our  problem. 


5.  K.  On  Literature 

"I  cannot  understand  the  people  who 
ake  literature  seriously;  but  I  can  love 
hem,  and  I  do.  Out  of  my  love  I  warn 
hem  to  keep  clear  of  this  book.  It  is  a 
!  :ollection  of  papers  upon  current  or  rather 
lying  subjects.  Their  chief  vice  is  that 
jo  many  of  them  are  very  serious ;  because 
[  had  no  time  to  make  them  flippant.  It 
is  so  easy  to  be  solemn ;  it  is  so  hard  to 
:>e  frivolous.  That  is  why  so  many  tired, 
elderly,  and  wealthy  men  go  in  for  poli¬ 
cies.  They  are  responsible,  because  they 
have  not  the  strength  of  mind  left  to  be 
irresponsible.  It  is  also  easier.  So  in 
these  easy  pages  I  keep  myself  on  the 
whole  on  the  level  of  the  Times:  it  is 
only  occasionally  that  I  leap  upwards  al¬ 
most  to  the  level  of  Tit-Bits.” 

— Gilbert  Keith  Chesterton. 


Shift 

Duck,  Comrades!  J.  Stalin  is  chang¬ 
ing  tack,  and  the  boom  will  take  plenty 
of  heads  with  it! 

Whatever  theitf  other  virtues,  Com¬ 
munists — those  who  survive — are  an  agile 
group.  When  first  the  movement  at¬ 
tained  its  foothold  in  Russia,  the  theme 
was  "International  Revolution!”  Bolshe¬ 
viks,  as  the  press  called  the  Communists, 
were  the  leading  exponents  of  direct  ac¬ 
tion;  we  always  saw  them  represented  as 
wild-haired  bomb  throwers. 

Then  2-  Stalin  decided  that  such  tactics 
were  Trotskyism,  and  would  have  to  go. 
Instead  of  power  plays  he  wanted  a  little 
deception,  with  reverses  and  mouse  traps 
the  order  of  the  times.  In  America  the 
Statue  of  Liberty  play  could  be  counted 
upon  for  a  few  gains.  Thus  for  years 
we  have  heard  not  a  whisper  of  Interna¬ 
tional  Revolution;  far  from  it.  Instead 
we  have  had  Leagues  against  War  and 
Fascism  and  slogans  of  "Jobs,  Security, 
Peace,  and  Democracy”;  Communism  be¬ 


came  "Twentieth  Century  Americanism,” 
and  democracy’s  white  hope.  Commu¬ 
nists  were  willing  to  form  a  "United 
Front”  with  everything  from  the  S.  P. 
C.  A.  to  a  Deanna  Durbin  Fans  Club. 

In  Spain  the  new  tactics  succeeded,  and 
Communists  won  control  of  the  govern¬ 
ment.  In  France  a  "Popular  Front”  gov¬ 
ernment  depended  for  much  of  its 
strength  on  Communist  deputies,  and 
many  Cabinet  officers  were  of  the  Party. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  J.  Stalin  inaugurated 
his  latest  change  of  tactics.  With  a 
milling  multitude  echoing  his  cries  in 
Red  Square,  Josef  declared  again  for 
"World  Revolution!”  And  the  Stalinism 
of  yesterday  becomes  the  Trotskyism  of 
today. 

Why  the  change?  There  are  two  pos¬ 
sible  answers:  (1)  "Boring  from  within” 
has  failed,  or  (2)  Communism  is  in  a 
sufficiently  strong  position  to  re-adopt 
methods  which  were  unsuccessful  when  it 
was  weak. 

There  are  certain  arguments  to  support 
both  contentions.  For  the  first:  Com¬ 
munism  is  losing  ground,  for  Nazism  is 
increasingly  successful,  Hitler  having  won 
several  coups  in  Europe.  Fascist  Italy 
has  become  a  strong  empire.  Franco  is 
beating  back  Communism  in  Spain. 
France  has  a  government  of,  if  not  the 
Right,  at  least  the  Center.  Japan  is 
winning  against  Soviet-backed  China. 

For  the  second:  In  England  and 
America  an  anti-Fascist  feeling  has  en¬ 
dowed  Communism  with  respectability. 
Whereas  Communism  was,  fifteen  years 
ago,  a  new,  alien  thing,  trying  to  over¬ 
throw  our  democracy,  it  now  appears 
rather  friendly  and  domestic.  We  are 
more  inclined  to  listen  to  one  of  the 
family,  even  if  he  wants  to  blow  up  the 
house. 

Whatever  the  reason  for  the  about- 
face,  we  hope  the  Comrades  are  lithe  and 
limber  for  their  latest  acrobatics. 


Love  stood 

On  tiptoe,  plucked 

The  sun  and  reached  the  moon. 

Why  has  night  grown  so  dark  and  left 
No  stars? 

— John  Gallagher. 


I o  rrances 

The  web 

Of  past,  the  yoke 
Of  future  do  not  tie 
Or  chafe,  with  you  the  spider  and 
The  goad. 


— John  Gallagher. 
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The  Christmas  Spirit 

By  Joseph  T.  Vinburg 

HAWKINS  pulled  the  knife  out  of  the  man’s  back.  He 
straightened  up  and  passed  the  blade  across  his 
leathery  palm.  The  steel  was  cold  from  the  night  and  the 
fog,  in  spite  of  the  warm  blood  which  was  even  now  caking 
on  the  smooth  hilt.  Hawkins  slid  back  into  the  black  mist 
of  the  doorway  and  sniffed  the  dense,  salt-laden  vapor.  The 
dim  glow  of  the  next  comer  street  light  vibrated  through 
the  moisture  and  died  before  it  fell  on  the  prostrate  form 
on  the  sidewalk.  The  dark  spot  on  this  side  of  the  body 
was  not  a  shadow,  it  was  blood — blood  dirty  from  the  side¬ 
walk  and  wet  from  the 
smoky  steam.  Hawkins 
poked  his  lean  nose  up 
and  down  the  street  from 
the  side  of  the  brick 
archway  around  the 
door, — not  a  soul  in 
sight.  He  glided  over  to 
the  inert  form  and  rolled 
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it  over.  The  glassy  eyes  stared  up  at  him  to  give  him  a 
damning  look  but  he  was  too  busy  at  the  coat  pocket. 

In  the  office  of  Towne  and  Erskine  everything  was 
glowing  with  a  vibration  of  undertone.  The  whole  em¬ 
ploye  was  buzzing  with  the  news  of  another  big  deal  that 
Mr.  Towne,  he  was  the  smart  boss,  had  made.  It  seems 
that  there  had  been  a  lot  of  companies  in  London  with 
their  hooks  out  for  the  contracting  job  on  the  new  Lans- 
downe  estate.  Of  course  everyone  in  the  office  had  known 
that  Mr.  Towne  would  get  the  job,  he  was  so  smart  you 
know,  but  they  had  never  been  so  sure  of  it  as  this  morn¬ 
ing  when  Mr.  Erskine  had  come  out  and  handed  each  one 
of  them  a  bonus  of  fifty  pounds.  “For  faithful  work  and 
on  account  of  the  holidays,”  he  had  said,  but  things  get 
around  in  a  small  office  like  that  and  everyone  knew  the 
real  reason. 

Little  Mr.  Dobbs  was  one  of  the  most  happy  to  get 
the  money.  He  only  worked  there  part  time  when  the 
books  got  too  far  ahead  for  the  keeper  to  handle.  He  was 
a  mousey  little  man  and  no  one  knew  much  about  him.  No 
one  needed  to  know  very  much  about  him  because  no  one 
paid  much  attention  to  him.  They  did  notice  his  beaming 
face  this  morning  though  and  took  it  for  granted  that  it 
was  the  money  which  made  him  so  happy.  They  even 
noticed  him  whistle  once  or  twice  when  he  went  from  the 
files  to  his  desk  and  back.  All  day  he  was  this  way  and 
when  closing  time  came  he  was  unusually  laborious  in  bid¬ 
ding  them  all  goodnight  and  happy  holiday. 

The  warm  bowl  of  soup  he  ate  in  the  smoky  lunch  cart 
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never  had  tasted  so  good  before.  He  wondered  if  Mrs. 
Dobbs  was  having  as  good  a  bowl  for  her  supper  and  what 
she  would  say  when  he  got  home  and  showed  her  the  fifty 
pounds.  Should  he  show  it  to  her  now  or  wait  until  Christ¬ 
mas  morning?  He  pondered  over  this  as  he  broke  another 
cracker  into  the  steaming  bowl,  picturing  in  his  mind  the 
effect  it  would  have  on  her  in  either  case.  He  was  still  in 
a  dream  when  the  waiter  came  over  to  him  and  started  to 
wipe  the  oilcloth  table  off  with  his  napkin.  “Gettin’  mighty 
soupy  out,  buddy,”  he  warned.  “Better  get  goin’  if  ye’ve 
any  ways  to  go.”  Mr.  Dobbs  did  have  a  ways  to  go,  almost 
down  to  the  water  front. 

London  fog  is  terribly  dense  when  the  weather  is  cold 
and  rainy.  Mr.  Dobbs  knew  the  streets  down  to  the  water 
so  well  though  that  he  walked  along  by  the  feel  of  the  pave¬ 
ment  and  the  number  of  times  he  crossed  the  street.  He 
didn’t  even  notice  the  street  lights  burning  dim  like  the 
cloudy  glow  of  a  candle  in  intense  darkness.  He  was  only 
thinking  of  the  bonus  tucked  away  in  the  inside  pocket  of 
his  coat  and  of  Mrs.  Dobbs  who  was  even  now  probably 
getting  his  pipe  and  slippers  out  for  him.  He  was  still 
pondering  over  whether  he  should  give  her  the  money  now 
or  wait  until  Christmas  as  he  walked  along  through  the 
lonely,  eerie  shadows.  A  muffled  fog  horn  boomed  in  from 
across  the  harbor  and  somewhere  out  there  a  small  tug 
eased  a  steaming  tanker  into  her  dock  like  a  knife  glides 
into  its  sheath.  The  shadows  moved  across  his  path  and 
one,  darker  than  the  rest,  came  right  up  behind  him,  as 
shadows  do.  Mr.  Dobbs  stopped  for  a  moment  and  then 
suddenly  fell  forward  on  the  sidewalk.  There  wasn’t  a 
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bright  light  anywhere  but  a  dark,  wet  shadow  started  to 
appear  around  Mr.  Dobbs’  head  and  shoulders.  Hawkins 
pulled  the  knife  out  of  the  man’s  back  and  the  fog  closed 
in  tighter,  obliterating  even  the  shadow  around  the  man’s 
head. 


( After  the  Japanese  Fashion) 


Dawn 


Water-bright  blossoms 
leap  from  the  enchanting 
sky-blue  distance. 


Dusk 


Sun-steeped  petals  of  the  rose 

softly  drop 

to  the  timeless  earth. 


— Bernard  W.  J.  Frazier. 
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And  Full  Of  Sleep 

By  Wendell  Turley 

THE  trip  from  Boston  had  been  joltier  than  usual.  In 
addition,  not  once  had  I  had  an  opportunity  of  speak¬ 
ing  with  man,  woman  or  child;  and  I  had  been  constrained 
to  read  Of  Time  and  the  River ,  and  to  do  what  a  certain 
notorious  occupant  of  Reading  Gaol  said  no  gentleman  ever 
did,  namely,  look  out  the  window. 

I  was  therefore  mightily  pleased  When  at  7.25  P.  M.,  I 
saw  Frank  waiting  for  me  at  Grand  Central.  He  was  his 
affable  self  as  always. 

“I’ve  got  a  nice  date  for  you  this  evening,”  he  informed 
me  above  the  din  of  scurrying  red-caps,  exclamatory  kins¬ 
men,  and  osculating  females. 

“Sayst  thou  so?  And  who  may  she  be?”  I  was  genu¬ 
inely  interested. 

“Check  your  stuff  out  and  I’ll  tell  you.” 

I  checked  my  stuff  out  and  he  told  me.  We  were  rid¬ 
ing  over  to  the  west  forties. 

“She’s  what  you  would  call  a  blind  date,  Roddy.” 
“Frank,  I’m  surprised.  What  are  you  coming  to?” 
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“No,  Roddy,  it’s  this  way.  The  lady — Miss  Eustace — 
is  eighty-five  years  old,  arthritic  and  stone  blind.”  He 
paused  for  effect.  It  came. 

I  showed  my  teeth  in  a  ghastly  grin. 

“Frank,  I’m  a  philanthropist  at  heart,  as  you  have 
reason  to  know,  but  I  think  I’m  also  a  sensible  human 
being,  convinced  of  the  value  and  the  necessity  of  proper 
recreation  for  jaded  nerves.  In  short,  I  have  certain  obli¬ 
gations  to  myself;  and  now,  when  I  come  here,  at  your 
suggestion,  to  see  the  old  year  out  with  innocent  merri¬ 
ment,  you  rustle  up,  for  my  delectation,  some  hoary  crone 
whom  God  pity.  Frank,  by  what  brand  of  magic  do  you 
spot  and  captivate  these  lorn  creatures  who  surround  you?” 

Frank  smiled  imperturably. 

“Miss  Eustace  is  my  prize  package,  Roddy.  Even  you 
could  be  sentimental  about  her.  Especially  when  you’ve 
tried  her  Egyptian  cigarettes,  as  I  think  you  may,  and  her 
Rhenish  and  creme  de  menthe ,  as  I  know  you  will.” 

“What’s  this,  Frank?  By  Christopher,  if  I  didn’t  know 
your  golden  heart  and  your  queer  predilections  I’d  suspect 
you  for  a  designing  tuft-hunter.” 

“Roddy,  she’s  the  real  thing.  She  lives  on  forty-eighth 
in  one  of  those  shabby  hotels,  though  she  doesn’t  have  to. 
She  lives  there — can  you  guess  why?” 

“No,  and  I’ll  be  darned  if  I  care  why.” 

“Well,  it’s  so  that  she  can  go  to  mass  every  morning.” 

“How  sweet.” 

“You  see,  she  doesn’t  have  to  cross  the  street  to  get 
there.” 

“A  servant  could  help  her  cross  the  street.” 
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“She’d  rather  not  have  a  servant,  even  if  she  could 
afford  one  on  top  of  her  other  expenses,  which  I  doubt.  The 
hotel  attends  to  her  ordinary  needs.  I  might  add  that  she’s 
very  generous  to  the  missions.” 

“Where  has  she  been  all  her  life?” 

“Oh,  she’s  lived  in  New  York  for  much  of  it.  In  her 
younger  days,  though,  she  lived  for  some  time  in  France. 
I  don’t  know  a  great  deal  about  her  private  life.” 

“Perhaps  it’s  just  as  well.” 

“Don’t  irk  me,  Roddy.  She’s  a  marvelous  person  and 
a  top-notch  sport.  Call  her  an  old  gammer  if  you  like, 
but  there’s  nothing  antiquated  about  her  ideas.  She’s  fond 
of  having  young  people  in  her  apartment,  and  she  relishes 
unorthodox  types — for  example,  Joey,  who’s  a  ballet  dancer 
in  the  Met.  Joey  scribbles  verse,  too.  You  may  hear  some 
of  it  tonight.” 

“God  forbid.  Oh,  Frank,  that  you  should  come  to 
this!  It’s  all  clear  now.  She  relishes  unorthodox  types, 
and  so — but,  Frank,  I  won’t  abandon  you.  Lead  me  on  to 
the  menagerie.  I  can  stand  anything  right  now  except 
empty  innards.  I  yearn  for  victuals.” 

We  washed  and  shaved  at  Frank’s  and  then  stepped 
around  the  comer  and  into  the  Hotel  Central.  Up  to  the 
eleventh  floor  we  sailed  in  an  asthmatic  elevator.  Half  a 
minute,  and  we  were  in  Miss  Eustace’s  apartment,  a  mod¬ 
est  affair  of  two  rooms,  looking  directly  down  on  the  roar¬ 
ing  forties  and  out  across  the  vast  city,  which  gleamed  and 
twinkled,  under  the  keen  stars,  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach.  I  was  struck  by  a  contrast  as  of  two  antithetical 
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worlds :  outside,  the  profound  melancholy  of  a  frosty  night ; 
inside,  comfort,  warmth,  good  cheer  and  Miss  Eustace. 

She  was  seated  on  a  plain  brown  divan  and  she  was 
smiling.  The  first  thing  I  noticed  about  her  was  her  smile; 
it  was  seraphic,  yet  urbane,  infinitely  wise,  yet  childishly 
candid.  Something  old-world  and  age-old  spoke  in  it, 
something  timeless,  cryptic,  and  inscrutable.  Then  her 
voice  swirled  in  on  me,  and  I  became  aware  of  the  exqui¬ 
site  modulations  of  it  as  she  reached  out  her  hand  to  me 
in  greeting.  It  was  a  fragile  hand,  waxen  as  a  corpse’s, 
but  I  saw  in  it,  for  reasons  inexplicable,  not  the  delicate 
tremor  of  the  aged  but  the  vibrancy  of  a  spirit  alive  to 
every  nuance  of  thought  and  feeling.  I  saw  this  in  the 
hand  I  shook,  while  in  the  large  nose,  finely  molded,  with 
flaring  nostrils,  and  in  the  generous,  trimly  curved  mouth, 
I  saw  the  richness  of  a  bygone  enchantment  grown  quieter 
and  more  profound.  And  the  last  thing  I  noticed  about  her 
was  her  eyes — the  pathetic  look,  the  forlorn  resignation, 
the  fixed,  patient  stare  of  the  blind. 

Within  half  an  hour  I,  the  unobserving,  knew  that  Miss 
Eustace  was  the  owner  of  an  engaging — an  extremely  en¬ 
gaging — surface  vanity,  and  that  she  was  as  unselfish  a 
character  as  I  had  ever  met.  She  did  not — I  won’t  say  she 
could  not — conceal  the  enjoyment  she  felt  upon  receiving 
an  aptly  worded  compliment.  Yes,  she  enjoyed  receiving 
compliments.  And  at  once,  as  I  looked  at  her,  as  I  talked 
with  her,  I  knew  why.  It  was  because  she  was  so  inordi¬ 
nately  fond  of  people.  I  remember  what  Chesterton  had 
said  of  St.  Francis  as  a  young  man,  that  he  loved  others 
with  all  his  strength  and  so,  quite  consistently,  he  loved 
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their  good  opinion  of  him.  Miss  Eustace  loved  others.  In 
ways  big  and  little  she  planned  for  others.  Once  only,  that 
evening,  did  she  nod.  Once  only  did  she  slip  from  her 
absurdly  minute  care  for  the  sensibilities  of  her  guests,  and 
her  sudden  and  surprising  fall,  slight  though  it  was,  and 
instantly  redeemed,  thrilled  us  to  a  man.  It  opened  up 
vistas  in  a  glamorous  personality,  and  after  all  Joey  wasn’t 
offended. 

I  liked  Joey.  He  proved  to  be  a  muscular  youth  with 
acne,  and  quite  an  amiable  fellow — one  of  those  genial 
souls,  a  little  too  genial  to  win  your  confidence,  in  whom 
you  are  always  expecting  to  find  some  insidious  weakness 
and  never  find  it,  and  whom,  in  the  end,  half  guiltily,  you 
tag  with  the  predicate  “lightweight,”  and  dismiss  from 
your  thoughts.  Or  am  I  only  showing  an  unreasoned, 
atavistic  prejudgment  against  male  ballet  dancers? 

There  were  two  other  guests :  a  rotund,  sagacious  little 
student  from  Columbia  who  was  majoring  in  physics  and 
who  thought  Browning,  after  seventy  years,  was  still  ne 
plus  ultra;  and  an  Anglican  theologue  from  the  General 
Seminary,  drooping  and  spare,  who  read — and  was  anxious 
that  it  be  known — Marcel  Proust  and  Robinson  Jeffers. 

This  man  of  God  was  also  anxious  that  his  judgment 
in  liquors  be  known,  and  hovered  back  and  forth  between 
the  rest  of  us  and  Miss  Eustace’s  wine  closet.  When  the 
evening  was  over  I  had  ingested,  to  my  surprise,  sherry, 
port,  burgundy  and  chartreuse;  I  had  sampled  benedictine 
(always  like  tooth-paste  to  me)  and  creme  de  menthe;  I 
had  quaffed  the  really  ineffable  Rhenish;  and  I  had  had  a 
martini  (with  its  baby  onion),  a  Pernod,  a  snifter  of  cognac, 
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and  a  Johnny  Walker  whiskey.  Unhappily  for  me,  a  Bos¬ 
tonian,  there  was  no  ale. 

Miss  Eustace  commiserated  with  me  about  that.  Frank, 
however,  grunted  and  piped  up  you  would  think  I  was  a 
drinking  man  to  hear  me  yammer,  and  hadn’t  I  often  said 
I  hated  tosspots.  The  chatter  went  from  ale  to  England, 
from  England  to  New  York,  and  from  New  York  to  Green¬ 
wich  Village.  Miss  Eustace  was  the  one  who  drew  it  to 
Greenwich  Village.  She  would  rather  live  in  Bohemia  than 
in  any  other  land.  Bohemians  were  so  entrancing  even  if 
they  were  poseurs.  She  was,  I  thought,  going  to  say  some¬ 
thing  worthwhile  on  the  subject  of  poseurs  when  Mischa, 
her  catering  man  (how  she  must  have  fancied  the  name), 
appeared  from  the  nearby  restaurant  and  graced  our  table 
with  half -shell  oysters,  roast  duckling,  mince  pie  and  coffee. 
Some  repartee  passed  between  him  and  Miss  Eustace  that 
I  did  not  catch,  and  then  he  left  us  and  everybody  fell  to 
with  much  talking  except  Miss  Eustace,  who  smiled  but  ate 
scantily— though  urging  us  all  to  replenish — and  was  al¬ 
most  the  only  auditor  in  the  group. 

It  was  at  coffee  that  Joey  produced  his  paper  and  read 
aloud  the  sonnet  he  had  written  in  her  honor.  It  was  clev¬ 
erly  turned  and  charmed  Miss  Eustace  as  well  as  the  rest 
of  us,  though  Miss  Eustace  disavowed  the  encomiums  it 
contained.  Joey  said  she  was  the  inspiration  of  all  who 
knew  her.  Miss  Eustace  said  she  was  not  the  inspiration 
of  the  elevator  man. 

And  of  course  the  physicist  must  jolly  her. 

“I’ll  bet  you  fellows  it  isn’t  the  first  time  she’s  had  a 
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sonnet  written  about  her  and  read  to  her  by  an  admirer. 
Come  now,  Miss  Eustace,  it  isn’t,  is  it?” 

“No,  it  isn’t,”  Miss  Eustice  admitted  in  her  cadenced 
voice,  and  her  tone  was  such  that  we  all  looked  up. 

“Yes?”  urged  the  physicist,  now  grave. 

Miss  Eustace  went  on. 

“But  it  was  many  years  ago  that  this  happened.”  Her 
tone  dropped  to  a  pianissimo.  “It  was,  in  fact,  sixty-six — 
no,  it  was  sixty-seven  years  ago.” 

There  was  silence  in  the  room.  And  then  slowly,  lin¬ 
geringly,  Miss  Eustace,  talking  to  her  guests,  and  yet  as 
if  only  half  aware  of  them,  divulged  the  romance  of  her 
girlhood.  She  began  with  a  homily  to  the  young  men,  os¬ 
tensibly  in  fun  but  with  an  undertone  of  earnestness.  She 
told  them  they  had  been  raised  a  generation  of  weaklings : 
they  had  no  military  training.  They  had  missed  something 
valuable.  It  was  not  so  with  Lieutenant  Desagalier  in 
1871,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Franco-Prussian  War.  He 
could  write  sonnets,  too,  but — and  her  face  glowed — he  was 
none  of  your  empty  aesthetes.  At  once  she  saw  the  faux 
pas,  blushed,  and  patted  Joey  affectionately,  while  Joey 
gave  himself  an  air  of  mock  grievance,  at  which  all 
laughed. 

There  was  silence  again.  She  continued,  her  features 
animated;  she  was  on  the  troops  at  Gavelotte  Saint  Privat 
when  suddenly  she  stopped.  “Have  some  more  coffee, 
Frank.”  And  nothing  further.  But  Joey  asked :  “Was  he — 
killed,  Miss  Eustace?”  She  did  not  answer  for  a  marked 
space.  “No,  Joey,  he  was  not.”  There  the  subject  was 
left,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  party  broke  up. 
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Frank  and  I  jostled  through  the  shrieking  mob  in 
Times  Square,  which  was  guarded  by  fifteen  hundred  blue- 
coats.  We  stared  at  the  Wilson  Brothers’  Whiskey  ad, 
going  through  its  paces  high  above  us.  In  the  end  we  took 
refuge  in  Forty-Ninth  Street  Childs  and  ordered  toasted 
cheese  sandwiches  for  a  pretext. 

“She  ought  to  have  described  her  soldier,”  I  said.  “He 
must  have  been — above  the  ordinary.” 

“She  couldn’t  exactly  describe  him — if  you  mean  phy¬ 
sically.” 

“Why?” 

“She  was  always  blind.  You  didn’t  know  that?” 

“No.” 

For  a  long  time  we  just  sat  and  were  quiet  and 
munched  pensively  in  the  crowded  cafe.  Then  bedlam  broke 
loose,  inside  and  outside.  Another  year  had  taken  flight 
forever.  But  I  was  still  thinking  of  Miss  Eustace. 
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Night  Before  Christmas 

By  Thomas  F.  Quinn 

(tPTAWY/’  ordered  J.  Templeton  Parkway,  turning 
O  away  from  the  mirror  in  front  of  him,  “look  me  over. 
Oast  a  piercing  gaze  at  the  Parkway  physique.  Run  a  criti¬ 
cal  eye  over  my  frame.  What  do  you  see?” 

“My  cuff  links!”  replied  Stavingham  Fenz  bitterly, 
standing  as  he  spoke  to  prevent  his  socks  being  recognized 
and  claimed. 

“Would  you  say,”  continued  J.  Templeton,  ignoring 
the  interruption,  “that  I  could  double  for  Karloff?  Would 
you  expect  to  see  a  face  like  mine  only  after  a  midnight 
snack  of  lobster  and  ice  cream?” 

“Well — the  women  and  children  probably  don’t  run 
screaming  into  their  homes  when  you  appear  on  the  street,” 
said  Stavingham  reflectively.  “But,”  he  hastily  added,  “I 
wouldn’t  postpone  that  hair-cut  too  long  if  I  were  you.” 

“No,  it  wasn’t  that.” 

“What  wasn’t  what?” 

“I  had  just  had  a  hair-cut  the  last  time  I  proposed  to 
Josephine.  Sometime,  Stavvy,  you  ought  to  see  her!  She’s 
the  sweetest — ” 
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“ — most  lovable  lass  in  this  hemisphere.  She  has  a 
perfect  disposition  and — ” 

“ — what  a  smile!  But,”  J.  looked  glum,  “she  won’t 
marry  me.  She  says  she’ll  always  be  a  second  cousin  once 
removed  to  me,  but  she  won’t  marry  me.  And  the  worst 
of  it  is,  I’m  beginning  to  think  she  means  it!” 

“You  know,  J.,”  began  Stavingham,  “I  think  you’re 
getting  into  a  rut.  Here  you’ve  proposed  to  Josephine 
fourteen  times  and  you  still  make  no  attempt  to  change 
yourself  or  your  tactics.  The  only  change  you’ve  made  since 
the  first  time  you  proposed  is  that  filling  in  your  second 
bicuspid.  Why  don’t  you  try  to  meet  her  requirements, 
whatever  they  are!” 

J.  frowned.  “You  may  be  right,  Stawy.  Until  last 
week  I  thought  she  was  just  holding  off  because  she  didn’t 
want  to  seem  too  anxious,  but  I  have  my  doubts  now.  If 
she  had  wanted  me  back  I  don’t  think  she’d  have  thrown 
that  book  quite  so  hard.  What  would  you  suggest?” 

“Personally,  I’d  think  twice  before  I’d  marry  anyone 
who  wears  pink  neckties  with  large  yellow  globules.  Of 
course,  if  you  press  me  on  it,  I’d  think  twice  before  I’d 
marry  anyone  who  wears  neckties.  But  seriously,  J.,  how 
could  you  expect  a  girl  to  marry  a  fellow  with  so  little 
dignity?  Josephine  has  probably  heard  about  Potters ville.” 

J.  groaned.  “You  were  a  great  help  there,  Stawy!  In¬ 
stead  of  getting  me  quietly  out  of  town  when  I  wanted  to 
fly  those  red  flannels  from  the  flagstaff,  you  played  taps 
and  told  me  to  lower  them  to  half-mast.” 

“Well  how  was  I  to  know  they  belonged  to  the  con¬ 
stable?” 
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A  gloomy  silence  ensued,  broken  as  an  anguished  moan 
escaped  J. 

“Now  what?”  asked  Stavingham. 

“I’ll  bet  she’s  heard  of  the  Judge  Twipp  story,  and  my 
paying  that  election  bet  last  month!  Stavvy,  I’m  really 
going  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf.  I’ll  reform.  I’m  going  to 
impress  Jo  as  a  solid,  substantial  citizen!” 

“Now  you’re  talking,  J.  Show  her  you  possess  all  the 
virtues  of  a  good  paterfamilias.  Pat  children  on  the  head; 
buy  tickets  to  the  policemen’s  ball;  start  wearing  a  hat.” 

“Perfect,  Stavvy!  I’ll  see  her  tonight  at  the  Commu¬ 
nity  Club  meeting.  Throw  me  that  book  on  Newman’s  prose 
rhythm,  will  you?  I  want  to  have  something  to  talk  about.” 

“Good  evening,  J.,”  beamed  Josephine  cheerily,  as  J. 
Templeton  picked  his  way  to  her  through  a  maze  of  ping- 
pong  tables,  players,  and  balls.  “No,  don’t  ask!”  she  low¬ 
ered  her  tone.  “The  answer  is  still  No!  But  I’m  sorry  I 
threw  that  book  the  other  night;  did  I  hurt  you?  Not  that 
you  didn’t  deserve  it;  you  can  be  a  very  annoying  person, 
J.” 

J.  smiled  inwardly;  she  had  said  “No”  for  the  last 
time.  Got  to  give  Stavingham  credit.  Smart  fellow;  put 
his  finger  right  on  the  nub  of  the  matter.  “Jo,”  he  said, 
“I  bet  you’ve  read  a  lot  of  poets  whose  rhythm  couldn’t 
approach  that  in  Newman’s  prose.” 

“What?”  exclaimed  Josephine,  looking  at  him  anx¬ 
iously. 

Hah!  she’s  surprised,  thought  J.  Won’t  be  long  now. 
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“His  periods  stream  along  like  the  flow  of  warm  honey.  He 
varies  a  paragraph  of  dactylic  hexameter  with — ” 

Josephine  rose  hurriedly.  “We’d  better  get  into  the 
meeting,  J.  We’re  late  now.” 

It  was  just  as  well,  thought  J.  He  forgot  what  came 
after  that.  Anyway,  he’d  made  a  start  on  his  impression. 

As  they  entered,  the  president  was  addressing  the  club 
on  the  coming  Christmas  activities. 

“What’s  he  said?”  asked  J.  Templeton  of  the  member 
on  his  left. 

“We’re  running  a  Christmas  party  for  the  kids  of  the 
neighborhood.  Santa  Claus,  stockings,  candy,  and  gifts. 
Then  we’ll  have — ” 

“Wait  a  minute!”  whispered  J.  excitedly.  “Did  he  pick 
a  Santa  Claus  yet?” 

“No.” 

“Wow!”  Santa  Claus!  That  was  it,  of  course!  How 
could  he  better  show  Josephine  his  domestic  virtues  than 
by  being  a  Santa  Claus,  patting  heads,  radiating  joy?  It 
was  traditional,  it  was  conservative,  it  was  dignified — in 
fact,  it  was  perfect. 

“Josephine,”  announced  J.  Templeton  proudly,  “I’m 
going  to  be  a  Santa  Claus!” 

“I  wanna  twain,  a  big  mama  doll  that  says  ‘Maaaaa,” 
and  don’t  you  dare  put  that  gooey  candy  in  the  toe  of  my 
stocking  like  last  year’s  Santa.” 

“But  Jo,  aren’t  you  surprised?  It’s  not  every  day  in 
the  week  you  can  be  a  Santa  Claus!” 

“It’s  not  every  day  in  the  week  we  need  our  chimneys 
cleaned.” 
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She’s  afraid  I’m  not  dignified  enough,  thought  J.,  ex¬ 
ultantly.  I’ll  show  her!  “You’ll  be  there,  anyway,  won’t 
you,  Jo?” 

“Of  course.  But  don’t  expect  me  to  sit  on  your  knee 
as  I  give  my  order.” 

“Have  you  been  a  good  boy  this  year,  my  little  man? 
Ye-e-es;  and  anything  else,  my  lit — ow!” 

“Shut  up  and  let  me  get  some  sleep,  will  you?”  de¬ 
manded  Stavingham  Fenz  ungraciously.  “It’s  3  A.  M.” 

“Was  I  talking  in  my  sleep?  Sorry,  Stawy;  but  you 
didn’t  have  to  get  rough  about  it!”  muttered  J.  plaintively, 
rubbing  a  sore  spot  on  his  arm. 

“Well — ”  Stavingham  was  a  bit  penitent.  “Look,  J., 
I  wish  you’d  forget  this  Santa  Claus  thing  till  Christmas 
Eve.  I’ve  told  you  all  you  have  to  do  is  talk  like  Major 
Bowes  and  don’t  try  to  eat  while  you’re  wearing  the  whisk¬ 
ers  or  you’ll  choke  to  death.  Very  simple  rules.” 

“But  it  means  so  much  to  me,  Stawy!  What  should 
I  do  to  be  dignified  if  my  stomach  slips  out?  What  if  they 
ask  me  embarrasing  questions  like  the  names  of  my  rein¬ 
deer?” 

“Have  them  write  a  letter  to  the  editor.  And  you  write 
one  about  your  stomach.  Now  lemme  go  to  sleep.” 

Well,  the  rules  weren’t  hard,  reflected  J.  drowsily. 
Don’t  eat  —  Major  Bowes  —  letter  to  editor.  Definitely 
Josephine  had  said  “No”  for  the  last  time. 

J.  Templeton  Parkway  was  getting  a  bit  tired.  It  was 
bad  enough  that  these  whiskers  should  always  have  him 
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at  the  point  of  a  sneeze,  but  carrying  this  stomach  and 
chassis  around  was  no  joke  either.  Add  to  that  a  few 
hundred  well-trained  brats  and  Josephine  drifting  around 
with  that  sap  Wassl,  and  you  have  a  J.  Templeton  imbued 
with  a  spirit  not  in  perfect  harmony  with  peace  and  good¬ 
will. 

This  was  positively  the  dullest  party  J.  had  attended 
since  that  night  at  Bill  Gow’s  when  they  refused  to  serve 
you  under  the  table.  Everything  was  so  beautifully  run 
off  without  a  hitch.  None  of  the  children  had  shown  enough 
spirit  to  pull  J’s  beard  off ;  they  didn’t  even  fight  over  the 
presents  among  themselves.  This  younger  generation  had 
gone  to  pot!  Why,  not  one  of  these  moppets  had  a  bit  of 
mischief  in  him,  except — that  is — well,  yes;  that  redheaded 
lad  had  potentialities,  J.  decided.  He’d  been  wistfully  eye¬ 
ing  a  rather  soft  tomato  found  in  one  of  the  stockings,  with 
an  occasional  sidelong  glance  at  J.  The  Parkway  heart 
went  out  to  the  lad,  but  J.  well  realized  that  he  might  lose 
some  of  his  dignity  with  a  tomato  in  his  beard,  and  accord¬ 
ingly  he  was  not  an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  the  brat’s 
schemes. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  J.  was  rather  proud  of  his  digni¬ 
fied  showing  so  far.  True,  Josephine  had  paid  little  atten¬ 
tion,  but  he  knew  he  must  be  impressing  her,  nonetheless. 
He  had  been  the  perfect  model  of  a  traditional  St.  Nick. 
Following  rules  to  the  letter,  he  had  completed  his  duties 
smoothly,  and  now  he  had  simply  to  sit  here,  benignly 
looking  on,  patting  an  occasional  head, — and  suffering  for 
the  poor  little  redhead.  J.  was  fascinated  by  the  young¬ 
ster;  he  could  so  well  appreciate  the  battle  that  was  raging 
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within  him,  even  as  J.  himself  was  sternly  repressing  his 
urge  to  enliven  the  party.  Poor  little  fellow!  It  seemed 
so  cruel  to  treat  him  like  this !  At  a  time  of  life  when  all 
should  be  fun  and  joy,  he  had  to  consider  the  consequences 
before  he  could  throw  a  tomato! 

Josephine  was  mildly  surprised  to  see  Santa  Claus  get 
up,  walk  to  a  redheaded  guest,  and  whisper  in  his  ear.  She 
became  interested  when 
Santa  headed  for  the 
balcony  stairs  while  the 
redhead  was  seen  to  get 
a  firmer  grip  on  a  to¬ 
mato  he  had  been  hold¬ 
ing.  She  screamed  when 
a  fat,  bearded  figure 
came  hurtling  off  the 
balcony  and  began  to 
swing  on  a  chandelier. 

As  soon  as  he  had 
his  grip,  J.  looked  down 
and  thumbed  his  nose  at 
the  redhead. 

Splosh! 

“Yah!  Missed  me!”  gloated  J.  Templeton  as  he  swung 
to  another  chandelier. 

Splosh !  the  brat  had  found  more  ammunition.  Another 
miss ;  but  by  this  time  the  other  guests  had  caught  the  spirit 
of  the  thing,  and  J.  was  in  a  hail  of  fruit.  From  one  chan¬ 
delier  to  another  he  swung  happily,  dodging  about  half  of 
it.  He  even  caught  some  and  threw  it  back,  landing,  among 
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others,  a  juicy  orange  on  Wassl’s  scalp.  Suddenly  he 
slowed,  a  sinking  feeling  in  the  pit  of  his  stomach.  Joseph¬ 
ine!  This  would  finish  him  up  for  good;  a  fine  traditional 
Santa  he  was !  Even  his  beard  was  gone,  although  the  kids 
probably  didn’t  know  that;  they  were  fighting  among  them¬ 
selves  now.  Half-heartedly  he  made  one  final  swing,  back 
to  the  balcony. 

“Jo!”  He  had  almost  bumped  into  her. 

“Why  didn’t  you  tell  me  you  had  that  in  you?  J.,  you 
were  magnificent!  And  I  always  thought  you  such  a  dig¬ 
nified  prune!” 

J.  felt  weak  in  the  knees. 

“And  what  a  perfect  Santa  Claus!  I  thought  at  first 
you  were  just  a  traditional,  old  fogy  St.  Nick.  But  you 
really  know  how  to  entertain  children!  I  wish  we’d  had  a 
Santa  like  you  when  I  was  a  kid.  I  could  have  loved  him!” 

Any  schoolboy  would  have  testified  that  that  wasn’t 
mistletoe  on  the  ceiling.  But  J.  Templeton  Parkway  al¬ 
ways  was  weak  in  botany. 
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Notes  On  Books 

By  Bernard  W.  J.  Frazier 

“A  SECOND  SHEED  AND  WARD  SURVEY’’ 

IN  1934,  Sheed  and  Ward,  New  York  and  London  publish¬ 
ers,  had  the  happy  idea  of  reprinting  chapters  and  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  best  books  that  had  come  forth  under  their 
aegis  in  recent  publishing  years.  Each  of  these  bits  was 
complete  in  itself  and  gave  a  fine  idea  of  the  trend  of  the 
particular  book.  This  year  the  publishing  gentlemen  have 
done  it  again.  A  Second  Sheed  and  Ward  Survey  contains 
the  publisher’s  choice  of  pages  from  sixty-six  chosen  books. 

No  matter  what  your  interest  it  will  probably  be 
found  here,  for  the  classifications  are  varied  and  mature. 
Current  criticism,  history,  sociology  and  economics,  phi¬ 
losophy,  art  and  artists,  saints  and  a  leper,  fiction,  spirit¬ 
uality,  and  Chesterton’s  “How  To  Be  a  Lunatic” — all  appear 
here.  The  Conflict  Between  Christianity  and  Communism 
and  How  Nations  Die  are  but  two  of  the  pieces  listed  un¬ 
der  current  criticism.  A  discussion  of  Religion  and  Poli¬ 
tics  appears  within  90  pages  of  Morality  and  the  Novelist 
and  The  Disease  of  Modem  Thought.  It  is  really  hard  to 
select  representative  examples  from  this  book  because  each 
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chapter  is  so  exceptionally  good  reading.  You  will  find 
Christopher  Dawson,  Arnold  Lunn,  Ross  Hoffman,  Hugh 
McCarron,  S.  J.,  Daniel  Sargent,  John  Farrow,  Hilaire 
Belloc,  C.  C.  Martindale,  S.  J.,  Robert  Farren,  Francis  Mac- 
Manus,  Leonard  Feeney,  S.  J.,  and  Gilbert  K.  Chesterton — 
all  in  one  book.  To  secure  such  a  crowd  of  renowned  au¬ 
thors — and  I  have  mentioned  but  a  few — to  gather  such  rep¬ 
resentative  Catholic  thought  into  one  book,  is  a  job  well 
done.  To  anyone  who  even  casually  glances  at  it,  A  Second 
Sheed  and  Ward  Survey  cannot  help  but  sell  itself.  Why 
don’t  you  take  a  look  at  it?  I  promise  you  very  charming 
reading. 

THE  THEATER  IN  A  CHANGING  EUROPE 

In  collaboration  with  sixteen  European  and  American 
authorities  on  the  theater  of  the  Continent,  Thomas  H. 
Dickinson  has  written  The  Theater  In  a  Changing  Europe 
(Henry  Holt  and  Co.).  It  is  certainly  an  observational 
work.  It  distinguishes  vices  and  virtues.  The  reader  draws 
his  own  conclusion.  Leading  local  authorities  treat  their 
respective  countries. 

In  an  introductory  essay  the  general  editor  states  the 
trouble  with  the  theater  today  in  Europe  is  that  it’s  a  bag 
of  parlor  tricks.  Most  markedly  this  system  of  artifice  has 
its  effect  on  the  whole  spirit  of  theatrical  production  and 
on  the  theater  as  a  social  institution.  It  has  influence  on 
the  play  in  undermining  sincerity  of  appeal.  However  much 
the  play  may  kindle  emotions,  these  emotions  are  dis¬ 
counted  by  the  tacit  recognition  that  it  is  only  a  play.  The 
play  is  a  “show”;  it  is  a  “vehicle.”  At  its  highest  the  the¬ 
ater  is  a  profession;  at  its  lowest  it  is  a  pander. 
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And  what  will  be  the  remedy  for  a  theater  exploiting 
amusement?  We  are  told:  audience  participation.  Meyer- 
hold  says:  “The  purpose  of  the  theater  is  not  to  show  a 
completed  art  product  but  much  more  to  make  the  audience 
participants  in  the  action.  The  fluid  should  not  only  flow 
from  stage  to  public  but  also  in  the  other  direction.”  The 
attempt  to  do  this  is  resulting  in  marked  architectural  and 
literary  reforms.  “The  theater  of  the  age  is  the  theater 
of  speed,”  is  the  motto.  “The  poet  of  our  time  is  an  en¬ 
gineer  who  computes  with  highest  mathematical  precision 
optophonetic  play  symphonies.”  And  the  literature  of  the 
funny  paper  is  on  the  way  out  of  European  drama,  too. 

In  the  survey  of  spotlighted  Hitler’s  theater,  it  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  note  “that  the  art  of  the  theater  is  not  deter¬ 
mined  by  political,  but  more  essentially  by  linguistic  bound¬ 
aries,  and  that  we  cannot  speak  of  the  theater  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  people  without  at  the  same  time  directing  a  glance  at 
Austria  and  the  German  language  theaters  of  German 
Switzerland  and  Czechoslovakia.”  Very  interesting. 

And  so  is  the  whole  book.  It  gives,  to  employ  that 
expressive  journalistic  phrase,  the  inside  story;  which  is 
usually  amazing  and  always  well-written.  The  Theater  In  A 
Changing  Europe  will  be  interesting  and  informative  both 
for  laymen  and  drama  students.  Although  you  probably 
won’t  read  its  four  hundred  and  forty  large  pages  at  one 
sitting,  I’d  be  willing  to  wager  it  wouldn’t  take  you  many 
more  to  do  so ;  that  is,  if  you  can  read.  It  has  pictures,  too. 

THE  MORNING  AFTER  THE  FIRST  NIGHT 
If  you  like  his  style  you’ll  like  George  Jean  Nathan’s 
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new  opus  called  The  Morning  After  the  First  Night .  It 
consists  of  after  thoughts  on  every  section  of  the  theatrical 
horizon.  It’s  a  shame  that  George  writes  in  such  a  temper 
and  language  that  we  cannot  give  his  criticism  the  serious 
attention  it  doubtless  deserves. 

In  this  work  he  continues  to  play  for  a  laugh.  And 
such  a  method  of  writing  is  very  strange  coming  from  such 
a  depredator  of  laugh-shows  as  good  old  George  Jean 
Nathan.  He  has  the  amazing  habit  of  forcing  his  clever¬ 
ness  at  epithet  and  phrase  upon  us  to  the  extent  that  it 
ceases  to  give  pleasure  (some  people  say  it  never  even 
begins) . 

I  don’t  think  it  will  be  very  out  of  place  to  quote  a 
couple  of  his  sentences  just  to  show  his  style.  His  defini¬ 
tion  of  Hollywood  is  rather  apropos.  “Hollywood  is  ten 
million  dollars  worth  of  highly  intricate  and  ingenious  ma¬ 
chinery  functioning  elaborately  to  put  the  skin  on  baloney.” 
Yet  he  can  be  serious.  “The  movies  can  do  everything  for 
plot  but  not  much  for  character.  They  can  create  the  super¬ 
ficialities  of  character;  but  they  cannot  round  out  and 
deepen  character  as  the  drama  can.”  That’s  been  said  be¬ 
fore  ;  but  it’s  still  true,  isn’t  it  ? 

This  book  doesn’t  compare  badly  with  his  other  books. 
Although  most  of  George’s  books  are  on  the  same  subject, 
yet  their  current  interest  more  than  makes  up  for  their 
similar  structure.  And  no  one  but  George  Jean  Nathan 
could  have  written  The  Morning  After  the  First  Night. 
This  isn’t  guaranteed  as  a  book  that  will  cure  insomnia. 
Whether  you  agree  or  disagree  with  George  Jean  Nathan 
the  book  still  makes  interesting  reading. 
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The  Little  Green  Snake 

By  Vincent  W.  Yenulevich 


THE  early  autumn  sun  had  just  left  the  sitting  room. 

The  room  was  already  getting  cool  and  the  gust  of 
wind  from  the  open  window  swept  in,  sending  a  shiver  up 
Muriel  Barclay’s  spine  and  down  her  arms.  With  a  shudder 
she  put  aside  the  book  she  had  been  reading.  It  was  a 
crawling  story  of  Hindus,  and  hooded  cobras,  and  cold, 
slithering  snakes.  She  shook  herself  as  she  tried  to  break 
the  spell  the  story  had  left  upon  her. 

She  could  hear  Heddie,  her  colored  girl,  bustling  about 
the  kitchenette  as  she  gave  Davey,  Muriel’s  little  son,  his 
dinner.  She  wondered  why  she  hadn’t  heard  him  come 
home  from  kindergarten.  As  she  raised  the  Venetian  blinds 
to  let  in  more  light,  the  white  reflected  light  of  the  side¬ 
walks  momentarily  blinded  her.  How  warm  and  cheery  it 
was  outdoors,  she  thought,  as  she  realized  that  she  had 
been  staying  indoors  too  much  lately.  She  had  been  read¬ 
ing  too  much  and  her  imagination  needed  a  rest.  The 
stories  were  beginning  to  make  too  great  an  impression 
on  her  brain.  At  night  she  was  haunted  by  dreams  and 
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nightmares  which  were  all  dimly  centered  around  the  books 
she  had  read  in  the  daytime. 

Davey  came  running  in  from  dinner  and  seeing  his 
mother  gazing  through  the  window  he  threw  his  little  arms 
as  best  he  could  around  her  waist.  Startled,  she  turned 
swiftly,  almost  knocking  Davey  over,  but  in  an  instant  she 
was  calm  again. 

“Oh  Davey,  you  frightened  mother  so,”  she  said,  and 
her  short  laugh  sounded  strained.  Then  quickly  she  added, 
“I’m  thinking  of  taking  a  short  ride.  Would  you  like  to 
come,  too?” 

He  jumped  up  eagerly  as  he  grasped  her  hand  in  both 
of  his. 

“Where  are  we  going,  mommy?  In  the  woods,  huh, 
mommy?” 

“Yes,  somewhere  in  the  country.” 

“We  going  now,  mommy?” 

“Yes,  right  away.” 

“Can  I  take  Towser,  too?” 

“Yes,  dear.” 

He  raced  through  the  door  to  get  his  coat  but  at  the 
door  he  stopped.  “Mommy,”  he  said,  “Butch  caught  a  lil 
green  snake  when  he  was  in  the  woods.  An’  he  brought 
it  home,  an’  if  I  catch  one  can  I  bring  it  home,  too  ?  Huh, 
mommy?” 

Then  without  waiting  for  an  answer  he  vanished. 

Snakes!  How  could  he  talk  about  those  ugly  things 
that  way?  Queer,  wasn’t  it,  that  he  should  bring  them 
up  at  this  time.  Perhaps  she  had  better  not  go  on  that 
ride  after  all.  It  must  feel  horrible  to  stand  on  a  squirm- 
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in g  cobra,  afraid  to  move,  afraid  lest  the  cobra  might 
free  itself.  She  didn’t  know  why  she  should  feel  this  way, 
yet  she  had  an  empty,  sickly  feeling.  Her  muscles  tightened. 
Her  throat  tightened.  She  wanted  to  scream  to  break  the 
tension  increasing  within  her,  but  couldn’t.  She  swayed 
and  would  have  dropped  if  Heddie  hadn’t  come  in. 

“Davey  wants  to  take  his  bow  ’n  arrer,  m’am,  but  ah 
says  as  how  you  wouldn’t  like  it.  He  says  he’s  gonna  go 
huntin’.” 

“Let  him  have  it,  Heddie,”  was  all  that  Muriel  could 
say,  but,  oh,  how  glad  she  was  that  Heddie  had  come! 

Soon  the  trees  were  whirling  quickly  past  the  car,  while 
the  dust  of  the  over-dry  road  swirled  suddenly  skyward 
from  behind  and  slowly  settled  to  the  ground.  Muriel 
stopped  when  she  came  to  her  usual  haunt,  a  small,  grassy 
clearing  which  served  as  a  natural  boundary  between  the 
tall  pine  grove  and  the  woods  with  its  mixed  variety  of 
trees.  She  loved  the  place  to  which  she  had  often  come, 
when  it  had  rained,  so  that  she  could  get  the  sweet  odor 
of  rotting  pine  needles.  Now  everything  rustled  underfoot. 

Hand  in  hand  with  Davey  she  walked  through  the 
swishing  grass  to  the  brook  where  Davey  liked  to  wade. 
She  sat  with  Towser  on  the  bank  watching  the  water  roll 
over  the  rocks.  She  thought  Davey  would  never  tire  of 
throwing  pebbles  at  imaginary  frogs  and  turtles.  Soon 
Towser  joined  in  the  fun,  gamboling  in  the  shallow  water 
and  chasing  Davey’s  pebbles.  She  stretched  and  rose, 
brushing  the  whisps  of  grass  and  twigs  from  her  skirt. 

“Let’s  go  back,  Davey,  and  play  ball  for  awhile,”  she 
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said.  She  noticed  that  the  sun  was  growing  larger  and 
duller  as  it  neared  the  horizon. 

Davey  came  out  of  the  water  shaking  his  feet,  imitat¬ 
ing  the  way  the  dog  shook  himself.  They  formed  a  happy 
trio, — Muriel  walking  quietly  through  the  long,  uncut  grass, 
and  Davey  and  Towser  running  around,  shrilly  yelling  and 
barking  at  one  another.  Back  again,  she  played  with  them 
awhile,  and  then  let  Davey  play  ball  with  the  dog,  while 
she  sat  down  to  do  some  tatting  on  a  little  linen  square. 

She  glanced  up  from  time  to  time  to  make  sure  that 
they  were  in  sight,  and  she  smiled  as  she  watched  Towser 
begging  for  the  ball,  or  Davey  chasing  and  coaxing  Towser 
as  he  tried  to  get  the  ball  back. 

As  she  watched,  her  smile  slowly  faded  and  cold  fear 
went  through  her.  That  little  fellow  in  the  story  of  the 
snake  was  of  Davey’s  age.  She  looked  about  her  seeking 
for  some  object  to  help  her  rid  herself  of  the  recurring 
image  of  the  snake.  She  tried  to  tat  but  couldn’t.  She  felt 
tired ;  her  arms  felt  limp  and  nerveless. 

Muriel  lay  down  and  watched  the  soft  clouds  drifting 
in  the  sky.  When  she  heard  a  rattle  behind  her,  she 
screamed  as  she  rose  to  her  elbows.  Then  she  heard  Davey’s 
laugh,  and  she  turned  to  look  up  at  him. 

“Look  what  I  found  under  a  tree,  mommy.  There’s 
lots  of  them  there.”  In  his  hand  he  held  several  long,  razor¬ 
shaped  pods  which  he  kept  rattling.  Then  his  face  clouded. 
“Towser’s  got  my  ball  and  he  won’t  give  it  to  me.” 

She  looked  at  David  speechlessly.  The  roots  of  her 
hair  still  felt  numb  from  that  scare.  How  foolish  it  was 
of  her  to  get  frightened;  there  was  nothing  to  fear  here, 
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yet  she  couldn’t  rid  herself  of  the  idea  that  there  were 
snakes  here.  There  must  be  some  around. 

“Tell  Towser  to  give  me  my  ball,”  Davey  repeated. 

Muriel  realized  that  Davey  was  looking  at  her,  while 
not  far  off  lay  Towser  warily  chewing  the  ball  that  he  held 
between  his  paws. 

“Come  here,  Towser,”  Muriel  called.  “Come  here  and 
give  me  the  ball.  That’s  the  boy,  come  on  over  here.” 
Slowly  he  brought  the  ball  toward  her,  while  he  wagged  his 
drooping  tail.  When  she  went  to  take  it  from  him,  he 
dashed  off. 

“You  speak  to  him,  dear,”  she  said,  “and  pretty  soon 
he’ll  give  it  back  to  you.”  Davey  ran  after  the  dog,  who 
seemed  to  enjoy  the  whole  affair. 

Muriel  began  to  feel  uneasy.  What  if  they  should 
wander  off  and  get  lost  in  the  woods?  The  sun  was  al¬ 
ready  partly  below  the  horizon,  and  she  was  afraid  of 
being  here  alone  in  the  woods. 

“David.  Stay  here,  David.  He’ll  bring  your  ball 
back.”  Her  voice  showed  some  of  the  alarm  that  was 
creeping  over  her. 

“I’m  right  here,  mother,”  he  answered  from  some¬ 
where  nearby.  She  could  see  his  clear  cut  silhouette.  If 
only  he  wouldn’t  go  near  the  woods.  She  had  never  seen 
even  a  rabbit  in  this  section,  never  anything  larger  than 
an  occasional  squirrel,  still  the  darkening  trees  looked  as 
though  they  could  be  hiding  anything  in  their  midst.  Why 
must  she  be  so  afraid  of  the  settling  gloom  unless  it  was 
because  of  twisting,  coiling  creatures  which  would  not  let 
her  rest.  She  peered  into  the  thickening  shadows. 
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“David,  don’t  forget  what  I  told  you.  Stay  near 
mother.”  She  waited  for  a  reply,  but  none  came.  “David,” 
she  cried,  “where  are  you?”  Still  no  reply.  She  stood  and 
listened.  Where  could  he  be?  Her  breath  began  to  come 
in  short,  quick  succession.  Davey  was  lost  somewhere  in 
the  woods.  Her  taut  fingers  began  to  dig  into  her  hands. 

Suddenly  she  heard  Towser  barking  faintly.  As  she 
started  running  in  the  direction  of  the  bark,  dry  sobs  shook 
her  slender  form.  She  must  find  Davey  and  bring  him 
back.  She  stumbled  on  an  uneven  break  in  the  ground 
and  fell,  and  rose  again  only  to  hasten  faster  than  before. 
Her  sobs  grew  louder  as  she  hurried  on.  She  must  get  to 
Davey  before  the  snakes  did.  They  would  kill  him.  Where 
could  he  be? 

She  stopped  and  listened,  wondering  whether  or  not 
she  had  lost  her  direction.  Hearing  a  sound,  she  would 
set  off  again  at  her  fast  pace.  A  branch  of  a  birch  struck 
her  in  the  face,  raising  an  angry  red  welt,  but  she  paid  no 
heed  to  it.  The  harvest  moon  came  up  like  a  huge  orange- 
red  disk  as  if  to  aid  her  in  her  mad  search.  Up  through  the 
trees  it  came,  and  rose  higher  and  higher,  and  grew  paler 
and  paler,  painting  the  trees  half  silver  and  half  black. 
In  among  the  trees  there  was  no  sound,  no  sound  except 
the  rustle  of  dead  leaves  as  she  hurried  jerkily  through 
them,  her  eyes  red,  her  face  swollen  and  scratched.  From 
time  to  time,  as  though  tired  of  echoing  in  the  quiet,  silvered 
woods  the  irregular  sound  of  her  searching  feet,  the  trees 
would  pick  up  her  wrenching  cry. 

Muriel  rested  her  weary  and  dishevelled  head  against 
a  tree  and  cried  hysterically.  Her  search  was  hopeless,  so 
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hopeless.  After  awhile  she  plodded  on  again.  She  had 
lost  track  of  how  long  she  had^  kept  this  up,  or  how  far 
she  had  travelled.  Ahead  of  her  the  trees  began  to  thin. 

Something  came  crashing  through  the  dry  leaves  be¬ 
fore  her.  She  halted  as  Towser  came  bounding  toward 
her,  barking  gladly.  He  leaped  up  at  her,  licking  her  hands 
and  whimpering  happily.  Then  jumping  away,  he  ran  back 
through  the  scattered  trees.  Muriel  knew  her  search  was 
over. 


Enigma 


We  wait 

For  death;  and  life  .  .  . 

A  moan,  a  sigh,  a  gasp  .  .  . 

We  fear  this  life,  that  death,  but  don’t 
Know  why. 

— John  Gallagher. 
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